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Helping to Develop 
the Nation’s Business 


The CANAL BANK, for ninety-five years, has satisfactorily 

served the general banking needs of a commercial clientele. 
This Bank offers a business banking service which reaches 

from the original source to the very end of the transaction. 


Exporters and importers, merchants, railroads, manufac- 
turers, and a host of other concerns in almost every line of 
business have learned to depend on the CANAL BANK for 
accurate trade and credit information; for immediate contact 
with principal world-centers; for complete banking facilities 
and accommodations. 
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An atlas is as much a necessity in 
us home or office as a dictionary. Rand 
M¢Nally Atlases range in price and 
scope from the little thirty-five cent 
General Atlas to the $8.50 Interna- 
tional Atlas. Each is a handy refer- 
ence book of geographical informa- 
tion, with valuable indices and 
accurate maps. Obtainable at lead- 
ing booksellers’ and stationers’, 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


Rand M¢Nally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps _ Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 


Biblical Maps City Guide Maps 
Special maps to order 
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Yet every map is accurate 


pre Asiatic city, rarely heard of, 
changes itsname. In South Africa, 
a short railroad is built, connecting 
two insignificant villages. An Ant- 
arctic explorer discovers a new island, 
inaccessible, barren, too cold for hu- 
man habitation. 


Of the millions who use Rand 
MSNally maps every year, perhaps not 
a dozen people would find these things 
of any interest. 

Yet they are recorded as faithfully 
and accurately as if the city were New 
York, the railroad the Michigan Cen- 
tral, the island the continent of North 
America. 

Keeping maps up to date is no small 
task. There is a whole wide world to 
cover, a world constantly changing. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of old 
stock is destroyed every year and new 
maps must be made. 


Maps are a universal need. If you are 


a manufacturer, you need maps to plan 
your sales campaigns. Rand MCNally 
business map systems will keep you in 
touch with your market. 

If you are acommertcial traveler, you 
need maps to lay out your routes in ad- 
vance. Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps showevery place that has a name, 
with lines of communication and exact 
information to help you. 


If you own an automobile, you need 
Rand M¢Nally Auto Road Maps to 
plan your tours and to guide you as 
you drive. 

If you read books, newspapers, mag- 
azines, you need Rand M¢€Nally maps 
to locate the places you read about and 
to gain a better idea of the world you 
live in. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are scientific, accurate, up to 
date. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. G-187 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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Model Dollar 


Sirs: 

In Time of April 26, just received, on p. 
8 you say, “If... George Washington 
threw a silver dollar across the Potomac, 
it doubtless bore a British stamp.” 

If you will look up the history of cur- 
rency in the U. S. (e. g. in the book of 
that title by the late A. Barton Hepburn, 
Macmillan, 1915) I think you will not 
find any record of the British having 
coined dollars. The chances are all that 
Washington’s missile was a Spanish dollar. 
These were the direct descendants of the 
earlier and cruder “pieces of eight” and 
like them were worth eight reals. (The 
real or eighth of a dollar survives in the 
expression “two bits” still used for 25c 
in the West.) These Spanish dollars were 
mostly coined in Mexico and were the 
means by which its large silver production 
got into circulation. They were current 
in colonial America and were legal tender 
in the U. S. until 1857 and formed a 
large element of the currency in circula- 
tion. 

The Spanish dollar has been the model 
for every other coin that has borne that 
name, most of which have copied it very 
closely in weight and fineness. 

DicksoN H, LEAVENS 

Changsha, China 


Favorites 


Sirs: 

Let me thank you for the courtesy ex- 
tended by your Book Editor in despatching 
my order of the 8rd so promptly. The 
books came this morning. ‘ And why 
don’t you publish the favorite book of the 
season among TIME readers? Mine is Hang- 
man’s House. 

(Mrs.) ELSPETH MAJOR 

Denver, Colo. 

Most popular among TIME read- 
ers— to judge by orders received— 
is Hygiene of Sex by Max von 
Gruber, M. D., of which six times 
as many copies were ordered as of 
The Origin of the Next War by 
John Bakelers, second most popu- 
lar. But Hygiene of Sex is to be 
had at fewer bookstores than The 
Origin of the Next War. TIME 
will gladly compile the votes of 
book-reading subscribers who will 
indicate their favorites.—ED. 





A Pais Antique Shop 


Sirs: 

I will ask you to kindly discontinue send- 
ing me the weekly news-magazine TIME, 
as I do not find it at all interesting. 
There is too much political news  con- 
tained therein, which I find rather hard 
to comprehend. Not being much of a poli- 


tician, you will understand that I prefer 
something lighter and more entertaining, 
especially for these wonderful summer days. 


(Miss) B. Palis 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Onetime Subscriber Pais runs an 
antique shop.—ED. 


Didn’t Weep 


Sirs: 

I haven’t yet “gotten over’ the fact 
that the Associated Press carried that story 
of a male-female duel fiasco (Time, Apr. 
26, FRANCE,) ten days after I had read 
it in Time. I didn’t miss calling attention 
of this to the local A. P. correspondent. 
Although vexed he didn’t weep. 

L. S. CAMERON 

Charleston, W. Va. 


Nothing New 


Sirs: 

May I ecall your attention to an entirely 
misleading advertisement that appears on 
your back cover page? [Time, June 21] 
I refer to the one advertising the mis- 
sing(?) books of the Bible. The adver- 
tisement is so written that its tendency is 
to lead people to believe that these books 
have just recently been discovered. Of 
course as you very well know scholars 
have been able to estimate the value of 
these books and have given them their 
proper place. Nor are they anything new 
as this advertisement erroneously suggests, 
they have been known for centuries. 

Any firm has a perfect right to sell the 
Apocrypha if they so desire, but no one 
has a right to suggest to the public that 
they are something hitherto unknown. I! 
wonder that you would permit such mis- 
leading statements to be made in your 
advertising columns. 

FRANK Cox 

New York, N. Y. 

To Original Subscriber Cox, 
thanks. To TIMk’s advertising de- 
partment, a severe reprimand for 


laxity.— ED. 


“2 
Only Hope 
Sirs: 

In my opinion, you are doing a great 
work so _ far. My only hope, my _ only 


wish is this: Do be careful not to be- 
come another Literary Digest or The Out- 
look. 

YOSHIO URAKAWA 

Longview, Wash. 

It is unlikely TIME will become 
“another” anything; least of all 
“another” of the two _ periodicals 
named, whose special points of 
excellence defy imitation.—ED. 








THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


and the subscription price is $5 yearly. 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Bui.tpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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Females All 
Sirs: 

In Time May 31 [The White House 
Week], it was with interest that I noted 
that Mrs. Coolidge was the recipient of a 
woolen dress from a delegation of ‘14 
Italian women,” while “twelve Hungarian 
ladies’’ represented another presentation 
party. 

What I wished to ascertain was the 
grounds upon which the distinction was 
made between ‘“‘Women” and ‘“Ladies’’— 
whether racial, social or geographical. 

Jos. C. MAcLAUGHLIN 

Miami, Ariz. 

TIME made no distinction. The 
ladies are women, the women ladies, 


—ED. 
Anti-British 


Sirs: 

On p. 10 Time, June 14, in an article 
headed “‘The League’”’ you quote Chao-Hsin 
Chu as follows: “If you can find a single 
man in China in whose breast there does 
not beat anti-British feeling, he is not a 
Chinese.” 

On p. 408 of the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, in an_ article concerning’ the 
League of Nations opium committee meet- 
ing, I find the folowing quotation: “A 
Chinaman who has no anti-foreign feeling 
is no true Chinaman.” This quotation 
is attributed to Mr. Chu. 

From the context of both articles it is 
apparent that both are intended to cover 
one and the same quotation. I am curious 
to know whether Mr. Chu said “anti- 
British” or ‘“‘anti-foreign.”’ Under the 
circumstances of the entire affair, TIME’s 
quotation would seem more logical. Mr. 
Chu has more or less’ anti-European 
prejudice but has never indicated any 
such prejudice against America. 

Paut D. MurRPHY 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Chu said “anti-British” ac- 
cording to despatches cabled to the 
U. S. British correspondents very 
generally toned down his remarks. 


—ED. 


‘ ” 

‘Bread and Butter 
Sirs: 

Your paper, Time, is the best “news” 
paper I ever saw. As soon as I can spare 
a $5 from our “bread and butter’ needs 
I will subscribe. 

EVERETT BURDEN 

Eugene, Ore. 


Pyroxylin Lacquers 
Sirs: i 

Have you not in your very proper desire 
to do justice to the Dupont Co., and Mr. 
Hart, their director of advertising, done 
an injustice to the makers of the many 
other nitro-cellulose or pyroxylin lacquers 
in use by the automobile manufacturers 
and painters? I refer to Mr. Hart’s 
letter and your comment on p. 2 of TIME, 
June 21. 

Dupont is certainly entitled to the ex- 
clusive use of the term “Duco” for its 
product, but no other reputable lacquer 
manufacturers want to rob it of the name. 
We are, of course, anxious to have our 
lacquers known by our own names and 
not to have them confounded with Duco. 

It may interest you to know that all 
the important manufacturers of automobile 
finishing materials are making pyroxylin 
lacquers. This is a matter of fact. If 
you desire an opinion, it is my belief that 
the ultimate finish for the motor’ car 
will be made by the companies who have 
grown up in the business of manufactur- 
ing such finishes and know from _ long 
experience what the painter must have for 
a successful painting job. Such a finish 
very likely will be a compound embracing 
the good qualities of both the old style 
varnish and the newer pyroxylin finishes. 

H. C. BURSLEY, 

Advertising Manager, 

Murphy Varnish Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
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IT ALSO PRINTS MAPS 


All kinds of outline drawings the Mimeograph dupli- 
cates easily and with great speed. Simply trace any 
kind of diagram, plan or cartoon on the stencil sheet 
and it is ready to print. Typewriting or hand lettering 

may be included in the same quick operation. This sim- 
ple process, which requires no especial skill, has added 
tremendously to the Mimeograph’s field of usefulness. 
And in that process the Mimeoscope has given important 
help. It is an uncomplicated device by which stencil tracings 
can be more conveniently and better made. The Mimeo- 
_ graph is the world’s standard duplicator of letters, forms, bulle- 
tins, etc., and the Mimeoscope is its helpful assistant. They 
are saving mighty hours in business and education everywhere. 
Send to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, today for our 
interesting booklet which sets forth the story of mimeographing. 


MIMEOGRAPH 








« Adding the wings of 
LOWER PRICE 


to the wonderful 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
"8°" 





Savings from *100 to *400 on the larger six-cylinder Chrysler Imperial “80”’. 


Phaeton ° ° 
Roadster ° ° 
Coupe - - - 
Sedan (5-passenger) - 
Sedan. (7-passenger) - 
Sedan-Limousine - 


OLD PRICES NEW PRICES SAVINGS 
$2645 $2495 $150 
2885 2595 290 


300 


300 
400 
100 


2895 


3095 
3195 
3595 


3195 


3395 
3595 
3695 


(All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax) 


Lower prices on Chrysler Imperial “80’,—one more 
logical and highly important step in the working- 
out of Walter P. Chrysler’s four-car plan of 
Quality Standardization. 


Lower prices on Chrysler Imperial “80” — following 
the lower price on Chrysler “70” and the aston- 
ishing price accompanying the introduction of the 
new, lighter Chrysler six-cylinder “‘60”’—first fine 
fruits of the Chrysler plan of creating greater 


value by group-manufacture under one name and 
under one roof for the four great quality fields. 


Lower prices on Chrysler Imperial ‘80’ — opening 
the gates to the wider market which has been 
impatiently waiting to take advantage of the car 
as fine as money can build—the car of 80 miles 
an hour and more—the car of utmost luxury— 
and now, unchanged in any detail, the car of incom 
parable value in the high-class field. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ Lieutenant Commander Byrd, 
looking weather-beaten, stood be- 
fore a cheering assemblage of am- 
bassadors and ministers of many 
nations, Supreme Court justices, 
cabinet members, congressmen, sci- 
entists and high officers of the 
Army and Navy. He received the 
welcome and congratulations of 
President Coolidge, who also pre- 
sented him with a gold medal from 
the National Geographic Society. 
C Virginians in the _ audience 
shuddered when the President mis- 
pronounced Commander Byrd’s mid- 
dle name “Evelyn,” as “Ev-a-lyn” 
instead of the traditional “Eve- 
lyn” demanded in the recipient’s 
home state. 

@ The President awaited serenely 
the adjournment of Congress, smug 
and trim in the cool White House. 
He told reporters that he enjoyed 
the lassitudinous Washington cli- 
mate during July and August. 
However, he added, he believed in 
getting away for a little while, if 
only for the sake of change in 
environment, that, if the Capitol 
were in the Adirondacks, he would 
leave just the same. News ar- 
rived, simultaneously with the 
President’s announcement, that one 
Andrew Bishop, who lives near the 
Coolidge summer camp, had frozen 
his ears on a frosty night last 
week. 

@ John Coolidge arrived early in 
the week from a visit at his grand- 
mother’s, Mrs. Elmira Goodhue of 
Northampton, Mass. Another day 
among the President’s callers was 
one Alberto Salomon, Peruvian, who 
told of wealth in Peru. The 
President was impressed with the 
growing importance of South 
American countries, expressed the 
wish that John learn Spanish next 
year at Ambherst. 

CG It is not an unusual thrill to 
Washington gentry to touch the 
elbow of Mrs. Coolidge while she 
shops ina crowded department store, 
or to see her as she walks along 
the sunny avenue. Frequently she 
sorties unattended. Last week it 
was fortunate that her son, John, 
was at her arm when she snagged 
her heel in the pavement in front 
of the White House, slipped, nearly 
fell, before he caught her. 

€ The President at last rid_his 
mind of appointments to the U. S. 


Tariff Commission and the new 
Railway Mediation Board. For the 
Commission he found a _ suitable 
farmer, Sherman J. Lowell of 
Fredonia, N. Y., onetime National 
Grange president; and Edgar B. 
Brossard of Utah, already serving 
on the Commission under a recess 
appointment. To the Board he 
added Carl Williams, Oklahoma 
Democrat, farmer, stockman, editor. 
The other railway mediators: Rep- 
resentatives Samuel E. Winslow of 
Massachusetts; onetime Senator Ed- 
win P. Morrow of Kentucky; Gloss- 
brenner W. W. Hanger of Illinois, 
public member of the old Railway 
Labor Board; Hywel Davies, media- 
tor for the Department of Labor. 


Best Since Lincoln 


British advertising man, _ Sir 
Charles Higham, had many things 
to tell Londoners about “the United 
States today,” her people who 
“have a child’s heart and love to 
play and sing,” and then, with a 
flourishing bow across the Atlantic, 
he said: “America has got the 
strongest President since Lincoln, 
and he will be re-elected on a Dry 
ticket, which will annoy the Wets 
more than ever.” 

This was a sharp correction of 
that part of the British press 
which had been intimating that the 
President was slipping. 
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THE CABINET 


Businessman Bacon 


When he lately introduced a bill 
in Congress for partitioning the 
Philippines and establishing a sec- 
ond native government under the 
U. S. control in the islands of Min- 
danao, Jolo, Basilan, Siassi, Tawi 
Tawi and a few others, Represen- 
tative Robert Low Bacon of New 
York dwelt chiefly upon the tem- 
peramental and tribal differences of 
the morose Mohammedan Moros 
who live in those places and the 
Christian Filipinos who control the 
present government at Manila; 
upon the wisdom and justice of 
treating these immiscible citizens 
as the British treated the two 
strains of Irishmen. (TIME, June 
28). 

Last week Mr. Bacon read into 
the Congressional Record what 
sounded more like the real motive 
underlying his bill. He called at- 
tention to a Department of Com- 
merce report; locating in Mindanao, 
Jolo, Basilan, etc., at least a million 
and a half acres as good as, or 
better than, the acres in Sumatra 
and Malaya where Dutchmen and 
Britishers raise raw rubber for the 
world’s markets. He said, in effect, 
that whereas the “selfish, short- 
sighted” Filipinos have repeatedly 
refused to permit U. S. interests 
to build up a much-needed raw 
rubber supply, by refusing to per- 
mit public lands to be acquired 
in tracts greater than 2,500 acres, 
the Moros grateful for self-govern- 
ment, would surely be more far- 
sighted and generous. They would 
not shy as do the Filipinos at the 
thought of “exploitation” but would 
gladly permit U. S. corporations to 
acquire, besides rubber forests, 
huge coffee, camphor, quinine and 
sisal plantations as well, for which 
there will soon be need according 
to Mr. Bacon. Like a good busi- 
nessman he brushed aside the anti- 
quated altruism of the U. S. com- 
mission of 1900-1902 under William 
Howard Taft and the Act of 1902 
signed by President Roosevelt, 
whose sole purpose was to make 
the islanders fit to govern them- 
selves. “That epoch has passed 
forever,” said Mr. Bacon. 

Pedro Guevera, Resident Com- 
missioner of the Philippines, ap- 
peared on the House floor to score 
the Bacon bill, to protest that 
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“Moro” was only a sort of nick- 
name for Mohammedan Filipinos; 
that “Moros” and Filipinos were 
homogeneous; of one racial stock, 
of like temperaments and char- 
acter.* 


THE CONGRESS 
Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

C Rejected the McNary-Haugen 
Farm Relief Bill by a vote of 45 
to 39; turned to other farm meas- 
ures (see below). 

@ Heard rich, polished Senator 
Phipps of Colorado, unofficial cam- 
paign chief of the Republican co- 
horts, expatiate on the abundant 
blessings realized by the country 
in seven years of Republican con- 
trol in Congress, setting forth this 
record—tax reduction, public debt 
shrinkage, protective tariff, pros- 
perity, liberty bonds at par—as 
the platform for Republican leg- 
islators seeking re-election this 
fall. 

C@ Passed a_ resolution _ intro- 
duced by  busy-buzzing Senator 
Caraway of Arkansas_ requiring 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
to explain his connection with a 
school for grain speculators in 
Chicago; next day received a letter 
from Secretary Jardine saying he 
had no such connection. 

@ Passed the World War Veterans 
Bill, heavily laden with expensive 
amendments. Total, $15,000,000. 
The House— 

@ Sent Pepper-McFadden Branch 
Banking Bill back to conference. 

CG Noted the absence of many 
members who kept going over to 
the Senate to fight unofficially for 
and against rivers-and-harbors (see 
below). 


Adjournment 


The end of June drew near and 
with it the hour at which Speaker 
Nicholas Longworth, Republican 
ringmaster, had decreed that the 
69th Congress should fasten its 
portfolio flaps and go home for 
the summer. But the 69th Con- 
gress showed no intention whatever 
of obeying Mr. Longworth. 

Contrarily it voted heavily 
against a June 30 adjournment and 
seemed resolved to wrangle to a 
finish two matters which were not 
of the Administration’s making nor 
very much to the Administration’s 
liking. They were matters which 


*Racially, Filipinos and Moros are homo- 
geneous, both springing from Malayan 
origins. Sut in the migrations from 
Malay there were many distinct tribes, 
of which the Visayan is now preponderant 
in the Philippines. The Moros were the 
last tribe to migrate, after their Moham- 
medan conversion. They are still classified 
among the Islands’ “‘wild’’ tribes and their 
frequent uprisings against the Visayans 
are due as much to tribal as to religious 
animosity. 
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Coffee, camphor, quinine and sisal 
besides 


(See CABINET) 


the Administration had not had in 
mind when, last month, it post- 
poned the adjournment to wait for 
France to ratify the latest debt 
agreement. The delay appeared 
to constitute the Administration’s 
first serious political error, for it 
also made possible the dragging to 
Washington of the embarrassing 
Pennsylvania primary _ investiga- 
tions. 

The two matters were farm re- 
lief—which might once have been 
postponed until autumn on the ex- 
cuse of insufficient time—and 
rivers-and-harbors appropriations— 
which involved major issues as well 
as a bag full of self-ingratiating 
tricks by scores of politicians. 

The Senate finally got farm re- 
lief out of the way (see FARMERS), 
only to see rivers-and-harbors 
swell to proportions more formid- 
able than ever. The bill provided 
approximately a $50,000,000 mass 
of miscellaneous moneys for dredg- 
ing creeks, bayous, inlets’ in 








many states; building bridges; 
buying canals; and most im- 
portant of all, for deepening 


the Illinois River near Chicago 
to let lake steamers pass down to 
the Mississippi and Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The language of the bill had 
the effect of legalizing previous di- 
versions of Great Lakes water by 
Chicago through its drainage canal 
out of Lake Michigan to the IIli- 
nois River. Other states bordering 
the Great Lakes are fighting this 
diversion tooth and nail in the 
courts. Their Congressmen have 
grown hoarse and damp-eyed re- 
lating piteous tales of the mud 
flats, grounded steamers and 
stricken trade resulting from fallen 


lake levels. The matter has been 
reported in “threatening” terms by 
Canadians to their Parliament. 

The House having logrolled the 
rivers-and-harbors bill through, 
Senatorial enemies of this Illinois 
River put their backs up with re- 
doubled determination. The lobbies 
were as full of gentlemen from 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Minne- 
sota declaring that the bill must 
await a Supreme Court decision on 
Great Lakes levels, as they were of 
gentlemen from Illinois and other 
states with fingers in the pie, led 
by Representative Martin Madden, 
who swore they would hold the 
House until the Senate acted. 

For better or worse, the 69th 
Congress stuck at its mutton as 
the month simmered away. 


Skulls 


Last week the members of Con- 
gress were made to realize that by 
the happy circumstance of their 
several elections they had been set 
apart as members of a _ specially 
evolved division of the human fam- 
ily. They were told that they rep- 
resented “legislative man.” Two 
New York Democrats—Senator 
Copeland and Representative Kin- 
dred—introduced resolutions in 
their respective chambers propos- 
ing the appointment of a Dr. Ar- 
thur MacDonald to measure all con- 
gressional skulls annually, estimate 
the average brain weight within 
and make illuminating deductions 
in a report to the Vice President— 
without mentioning any names—as 
to the “inner activities of Con- 
gress.” Dr. Copeland has long fat- 
tened his income by writing on pop- 
ular medical subjects for the news- 
papers and so was an ideal sponsor 
for the ingenious new plan. Dr. 
MacDonald, who had already meas- 
ured scores of Representatives and 
Senators in the 62nd Congress, ex- 
plained that he would like to ex- 
amine legislators of other countries 
too, for comparison, “but our coun- 
try is first and should continue to 
lead in this comparative anthropol- 
ogy of legislative man. ... The 
acts of Congress as a whole are 
not accidental but work according 
to laws yet unknown... .” 


. . 


Codification 


It was getting on in the evening 
and the Senate was busy as well 
as sleepy, when Senator Pepper 
came in with a colossal bundle of 
printed matter. He explained that 
this bundle, which consisted of 1,700 
pages would take a week at least to 
read but he offered to carry it 
around to any of his learned col- 
leagues who might like to examine 
it. It was simply a codification of 
all the laws enacted between 1789 


and last December by U. S. Con- 
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gresses and had been prepared 
merely to establish physical evi- 
dence of the existence of the coun- 
try’s statutes, which it altered no 
jot or tittle. 

Mildly appalled, the Senators re- 
frained from insisting upon a read- 
ing, but they watched and inquired 
curiously as Senator Pepper trun- 
dled his burden hither and thither 
among the desks. Ripples of levity 
passed over the drowsy gathering 
as the bill was variously referred 
to as “that thing,” “this huge docu- 
ment,” “that 1,700 pages.” After 
an hour’s toying, “that thing” was 
passed, 


The End of Haugen 


Variations of the Haugen Farm 
Relief Bill have put the Senate 
in a verbose broil for six weeks 
and have achieved the distinction 
of being voted down with mechani- 
cal regularity. 

The final appearance of what 
Senator Fess calls “this Dawes- 
MecNary-Haugen plan,” the dar- 
ling of them all, was to be managed 
by a _ well-oiled coalition of the 
South and the Corn Belt. In the 
night before the voting, a plan 
was hatched. It sounded good: 
$150,000,000 was to be set aside as 
a revolving fund to aid in the mar- 
keting of farm products. This 
was to be paid for by an equaliza- 
tion fee. But to lure the Dixie 
Senators, one-half of this amount 
was to be used for cotton market- 
ing, and their equalization fee was 
to be deferred for three years. This 
alliance was supposed to be potent 
enough to bring at least a _ tie 
vote. Thereupon, Vice President 
Dawes would probably cast the 
deciding vote in favor of the bill. 
Mr. Coolidge would veto the meas- 
ure, and embarrassment of the Ad- 
ministration, if nothing else, would 
ensue. 

Next day, Senator Reed, (Dem.) 
of Missouri, stood up again: “The 
attempt to pass such a bill as this 
makes me sick all over—I hope to 
God that the Dawes’ plan which he 
worked out for Europe is not so 
rotten economically as_ this.” 

Senators Wadsworth (Rep.), 
Underwood (Dem.), Robinson 
(Dem.) added various shades of 
damnation to Mr. Haugen’s Bill. 
Party and sectional lines’ were 
snapping. “Hell and Maria” 
Dawes sat uneasily in his chair— 
perhaps he wouldn’t even get a 
chance to vote. He didn’t. The 
bill was pronounced dead by a 
score of 45 to 39. The corn belt 
had lost its grip because three 
cotton fibres had deserted it, and 
the corn belt Senators were wroth. 

At the White House breakfast 
next morning, the President with 
the aid of good friend Senator 
Butler, decided that something- 
ought-to-be-done, Secretary of 


Agriculture Jardine and Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover were sum- 
moned. They thought so, too. A 
Coolidge statement was sent out 
urging agrarian reform on a 
“sound basis.” Congress was urged 
to adopt the Fess Bill which would 
set up a co-operative marketing 
bureau, financed by a $100,000,000 
fund. 

The farm bloc scoffed, called it 
“a sop to the farmer vote.” If 
they couldn’t have the dear old 
Haugen Bill, they would see to it 
that no agricultural legislation got 
through. Senator Watson (Rep.) 
of Indiana, always a good schemer 
behind the scenes, tried to have the 
World War Veterans Bill given the 
right of way and thereby shelve all 
farm matters. Senator Willis of 
Ohio objected and prevented the 
Senate from totally disregarding 
the President’s views. 

Perhaps Senator Watson and 
farm-allies had been too frisky. It 
appeared that the President had 
skillfully cast the responsibility for 
farm legislation back on Congress, 
with the result that farm-champions 
might be forced to abandon their 
heroic role and take what modicum 
of farm relief the Administration 
was willing to approve, 


Dredging Slush 


Fervent, florid Senator James A. 
Reed of Missouri and his more or 
less silent colleagues continued their 
investigation of campaign expenses. 
At one point, Senator Reed was 
at pains to remind people that 
this dredging, though begun among 
slushy millions in Pennsylvania, 
would be extended to “every State 
in the union.” The next state 
will be Illinois. The committee 
will repair to Chicago this month 
to plumb charges made last week 
by busy-buzzing Senator Thaddeus 
Caraway that three or more millions 
were spent on candidates. - 

Among the witnesses subjected 
last week to Senator Reed’s pierc- 
ing glance and searching questions 
were: 

Mrs. President Ella George of the 
Pennsylvania W. C. T. U. (See 
PROHIBITION). 

Superintendent Peter P. Walsh 
of the Pittsburgh police, a corpu- 
lent, red-faced person who _ pro- 
fessed ignorance of any seamy 
side that Pittsburgh may have 
and was very much flustered by 
Senator Reed’s sharp questions 
about lining up the police for 
Candidate Pepper. 

Wayne B. Wheeler, counsel for 
the Anti-Saloon League, who twice 
gave Senator Reed tit for tat, 
mocking the Senator’s gestures of 
eyebrow and cigar with his own 
eyebrows and a busy pencil (See 
PROHIBITION ). 

William Bauchop Wilson, one- 
time Secretary of Labor (1913-21), 


the Democratic nominee for governor 
of Pennsylvania, who reported per- 
sonal campaign expenditures of 
$88 and roused Democrats to fury 
at President Coolidge by revealing, 
reluctantly, that after the nom- 
ination the President had offered 
him a post on the new Railway 
Mediation Board. Rabid Demo- 
crats interpreted this as showing 
that the President held Mr. Wil- 
son’s chance for election in Penn- 
sylvania, and even the honor of 
running, to be of no account. 

As the week ended, sub-poenas 
were being issued or prepared by 
Senator Reed to call as witnesses 
officials of the Wet forces, Ku Klux 
Kiau and churches in Pennsylvania. 
While Senator Reed thus added 
to his laurels as an _ investigator, 
one of his committeemen, Senator 
LaFollette, drafted and proposed a 
resolution to bar from the Senate 
any man sent there at a cost of 
$25,000 or more. Senator Neely, 
also on the committee, worked over 
a similar resolution setting the 
figure at $10,000. 


LABOR 


Enduring 


Haggard, shop-worn, peevish— 
14,000 workers walked out into the 
dirty snow of Jan. 26, 1926. They 
would teach insolent mill owners 
not to cut wages. 


Twenty-four long hours, one long 
day; seven long days, one long 
week. The 23rd week of the strike 
in Passaic, N. J., opened with Al- 
bert Weisbord, of the Harvard Law 
School, bespectacled, frail dynamo 
of the textile workers, making 
preparations for an a'l summer 
battle: “We shall hold on _ like 
bulldogs, no matter what punish- 
ment they inflict upon us,” he 
said. 

His lieutenant, Jack Rubenstein, 
celebrated by getting out of the 
Garfield (N. J.) jail with a_bat- 
tered face, swollen right eye, 
bruised back and broken leg. “He 
didn’t get them here,” said Chief 
of Police Forss. It was Ruben- 
stein’s tenth arrest as a result of 
his strike activities. 

Within the last fortnight, the air 
around Garfield has been sur- 
charged with the noise of bombs. 
The homes of the strike breakers 
are the chief objects of attack, 
although Weisbord denies any con- 
nection of his men with this busi- 
ness. Mayor Burke of Garfield 
intends to take drastic steps: “No 
self-respecting city can permit any 
continuance of the violence which 
has been perpetrated on some of 
our citizens.” 

In the meantime, ingenious statis- 
ticians have figured that the strike 
has cost the workers a loss in 
wages of $5,000,000 and the mill 
owners a loss of $12,000,000. 
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ARMY & NAVY 


Unredeemed 


Off the coast of Connecticut 
seven squat little ships rode the 
grey waves of the Atlantic at dawn 
one sombre morning last week; a 
thousand men waited the order to 
“Blow her out” which would start 
the sunken submarine S-51 toward 
the surface from off her slimy bier 
in the ocean mud. 

Ashore many sad folk waited anx- 
iously for the long unredeemed 
corpses of the mariners. And ex- 
hausted officers on the salvaging 
craft hoped that their patience- 
trying laborings begun last Septem- 
ber would finally be completed. 
Twenty-four drowned sailors re- 
mained quite unconcerned with all 
the lugubrious consternation. 

The order came. Compressed air 
pumps sent buoyancy to six 40-ton 
steel pontoons made fast to the 
submarine 132 feet below. Mean- 
while the wind whipped up heavy 
combers which rolled the ships 
gayly. In the: greysome depths eels 
and fishes saw the huge barnacled 
steel whale shift about and sway 
in her bed like a restive sleeper, 
start behemothly for the surface. 
On the reeling decks above workers 
were astonished to see the nose of 
the sunken monster suddenly poke 
through the waves and into the 
sunlight once again. The crews 
cheered. In another moment the 
amidships pontoons appeared. It 
seemed that all that remained was 
to blow out the stern pontoons and 
tow the resurrected ship and her 
ghastly cargo back to a Christian 
harbor of refuge. 


Bugles called hasty orders, the 
pumps blasted air furiously into 
the stern pontoons, the waiting 
ghoul-ships drew closer, the great 
narwhalian mausoleum swung 
ponderously in the seas, her stern 
dragging on the bottom, as_ the 
24 neared consummate orthodox 
sepulture. 


Still the waves piled over one 
another ribaldly, broke, boiled away. 
Then a loud report fetched all eyes 
aft. They saw a pontoon shoot 
clear of the combers and settle back 
into the ocean in a smother of 
foam. Quickly then another cata- 
pulted through the waves, floated 
off casually. Far below the sur- 
face a chain with links two and 
a half inches thick and tested to a 
strain of 110 tons had parted. The 
work of months at the risk of 
many lives, all realized, had been 
swept away in a single moment. 
The wind blew fresher, the seas 
rolled up raging. 

Lean and nervous Captain King 
in a dirty blue uniform leaned over 
the rail, his bloodshot eyes staring 
into the water. Dejectedly he said, 
“We’ve done everything we can. 
Two months of it and we’re tired!” 


He gave orders to capture the two 
capricious, runaway pontoons, to 
flood the ones floating,—it was an 
impessibility to tow the submarine 
to port with her stern resting on 
the bottom. Smashing seas im- 
periled the small boats and crashed 
together the four pontoons, render- 
ing the re-submergence extremely 
hazardous. The first man to vol- 
unteer for the job of opening the 
valves was an engineer and before 
orders could be outlined to him in 
detail, he impatiently jumped over 
the rail into the swirling waters 
and clambered on one of the pon- 
toons. As he reached to open the 
valve, a wrathful wave rushed over 
him. For a moment he and the 
pontoon were out of sight, and the 
next moment the pontoon reap- 
peared unpopulated. There was a 
frenzy of excitement until the 
grinning head of the amphibious 
engine-man was spotted atop an- 
other wave. He was captured and 
brought back to the boat. As he 
stepped aboard he said, “Well, I 
opened that valve.” 

Another volunteer was _ never 
asked for to open the second valve. 
The boatswain of the flagship did 
not await formal invitation, but 
jumped into the boiling sea, clad 
in gross blue underwear, armed 
with a monkey wrench. When he 
rose to the surface the men on 
the ships were terrified to see him 
caught between the two forty-ton 
pontoons, which were slashing and 
banging together in the powerful 
seas. A tremendous wave passed 
over the intrepid bo’s’n and the 
two pontoons. When they arose 
again, the sturdy gob was dis- 
cerned astraddle his pontoon busy 
with his monkey wrench. 

Two other’ wild-eyed _ sailors 
slipped into the water and swam 
to the amidships pontoons, opened 
the valves, returned safely to the 
ship. 

Steadily the disinterred casket 
sank to its disordered bed, and the 
24 to their ravaged abode. At early 
evening heavy rain settled down 
upon the little fleet of seven squat 
ships. Officers discussed earnestly 
plans for another attempt. Sad folk 
ashore turned homeward. Death 
lay comfortably beneath the stupid 
surge. 


CRIME 
Stampede 


Conductors and brakemen on the 
New York Central Railroad are ac- 
customed to seeing sullen, malig- 
nant customers riding up the Hud- 
son River in the cars, their wrists 
manacled to the wrists of impas- 
sive burlies who usually sit on 
the aisle side of the seat. Just be- 





fore the trains reach Ossining sta- 
tion there is a platform at the base 
of gray rock bastions which tower 
above the track. Here the trains 
stop and the burlies yank their re- 
luctant companions to their feet, 
shove them shuffling ahead to the 
end of the car and down the steps. 
The train pulls out through a 
short tunnel as the burlies usher 
their charges off the platform into 
Sing Sing, New York’s famed state 
penitentiary. 

Ordinarily about 40 or 50 con- 
victs go “up the river” every day. 
But last week New York Central 
employees noticed a sudden burst 
of activity. Between 90 and 110 
crooks per day were getting off 
at Sing Sing, and the strange part 
of it was, all of them seemed 
cheerful, anxious to reach their 
destination. It seemed almost like 
a stampede for incarceration—and 
that is what it was. 

New York was about to change 
its prison code. Convicts entering 
Sing Sing on and after July 1 
were to be subject to new, stricter 
parole and commutation rules. In 
the detention cells of many coun- 
ties, yeggs and firebugs, stickers 
and rodmen, auto thieves, foot-pads, 
forgers and dips were clamoring to 
plead guilty, waive their defenses, 
and be let into the big “pen” with 
all despatch. By the end of the 
week Sing Sing was crammed like 
a seaside hotel, its accommodations 
for 1,540 guests overflowing with 
1,561 and more to come. About 
1,800, in all, were expected. 

Publication of the new _ rules 
caused the unconvicted public to 
marvel at “compensations” allowed 
by the old code. Hereafter, pris- 
oners receiving indeterminate sen- 
tences (“five to ten” or “ten to 
fifteen”” years) must serve the min- 
imum term named. (Before, if 
sentenced for “five to ten years,” 
a prisoner might get out in three 
years and nine months by earning, 
for “satisfactory work” and good 
behavior, three months’ “compensa- 
tion” in each of his first four 
years.) 

Time spent in jail waiting for 
sentence cannot now be deducted 
from terms of a year or less. (Be- 
fore, a prisoner sentenced to one 
year in prison after having spent 
three months waiting for sentence, 
could get out, with his compensa- 
tion, in six months.) 

The “compensation” to be earned 
by prisoners committed for their 
second offense is reduced to two 
months per annum. (Thus, a sec- 
ond offender sentenced to ten years 
flat cannot get out before eight 
years, four months. Before, he 
might be free in about six vears.) 

Prisoners sentenced as_ habitual 
criminals must now stay in jail for 
the length of their natural lives, 
unless released by clemency of the 
Governor. 
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Subdivision of Government 


It is a dull and docile beagle- 
hound who, while following a rab- 
bit will not tear off over the hills 
yelping his heart out if he hap- 
pens on a hot deer trail. 

Nor is there anything dull or 
docile about Senator James A. Reed 
of Missouri. Set to nose out the 
labyrinthine political finances of 
the Pennsylvania primaries (TIME 
May 31 et seq. THE CONGRESS,) he 
tested all winds eagerly for a whiff 
of larger game. Last fortnight his 
vigilance was rewarded; he coursed 
off after the Anti-Saloon League, in 
the person of its counsel, Wayne B. 
Wheeler, on the pretext of getting 
evidence of Wet moneys expended 
for Candidate Vare. Last week he 
was not astonished to find that 
this new quarry had a mate the 
gentle, bright-eyed Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. Swerving, 
Senator Reed followed this fresh 
and fragrant spoor to extraordinary 
revelations. 

Mrs. Ella George, of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., president of the Penn- 
sylvania W. C. T. U., an ingenuous, 
grandmotherly person with a cuick 
smile and cheerful voice, readily 
took the stand and answered the 
Senator’s questions. “Oh, yes,” she 
said brightly, “the ladies of the 
W. C. T. U. had stumped for Gov- 
ernor Pinchot willingly at $5 per 
day, paid by him. They had writ- 
ten the voters letters about his 
splendid Dry record. They had 
drummed up money at church 
meetings and by speeches. 

The Senator pressed his quest 
farther back in history. “Oh, yes,” 
Mrs. George replied, the antique 
cameo pin on her bosom rising 
upon a swell of honest pride, the 
W. C. T. U. had gone to the Gov- 
ernor’s assistance long ago, in 1923, 
when the Legislature refused to 
vote him $250,000 to enforce Pro- 
hibition. She had gone to the 
Governor personally and __ told 
him that she and her colleagues 
would get that money for him. 
They had called their fund the 
“Governor’s Enforcement Fund” 
and this was how it had _ been 
spent: 

A “bureau” had been established 
headed by Attorney General Wood- 
ruff and Banker Charles G. Rhodes 
(Philadelphia) to handle funds, 
Governor Pinchot had _ appointed 
these two, as he later appointed 
other officials in the bureau, after 
conferring with Mrs. George. 

Governor Pinchot had appointed 
two Deputy Attorneys General, one 
William B. Wright at $5,000 and 
one Louis E. Graham at $6,000, 
whose salaries came out of the 
funds handled by the bureau chiefs. 

Next two sleuths had been en- 
gaged, “a Mr. Petroz and a Mr. 
Peters,” to go out and work up 
evidence, which they then handed 


over to Deputies Graham and 


Wright for prosecution. 

As she made these statements 
Mrs. George seemed serenely un- 
conscious of the effect she was hav- 
ing upon her learned listeners. 





OP.&A. 
ELLA GEORGE 


“Oh, yes! ... We have an office” 


Their jaws were dropping, their 
eyes popping. Senator Reed masked 
his surprise, however, and upon 
Mrs. George’s’ assertion that 
she had spent much time at 
Harrisburg, the state capitol, he 
said in an airy way, “You were not. 
there lobbying,” as if no one had 
ever heard of such an idea. 

But Mrs. George, glad for her 
good works, replied: “Oh, yes! ! 
was there lobbying. They call me 
a sideliner.... We have an of- 
fice in the Capitol Building and we 
employed clerks, and bought fur- 
niture and supplies and have svent 
some money for printing in cases 
in the Supreme Court.” 

“You paid for cases brought in 
the name of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania?” 

“Oh, yes!” said cheerful Mrs. 
George. 

Senator Reed asked her if it was 
not disappointing to have the legis- 
lators refuse to vote funds for 
Prohibition enforcement after they 
had been elected with that under- 
standing. 

“Oh, yes!” she sighed. “We are 
gullible in Pennsylvania.” 

“This bureau which you _ sup- 
ported,” the Senator concluded, 
“really enforced the dry law then, 
in the absence of the legislation 
which the State Legislature refused 
to pass?” : 

“Yes,” Mrs. George nodded brisk- 
ly, “that’s right.” 

“Super-Government.” The hue 


and cry that followed was, of 
course, loudest in Democratic news- 
papers. Leader of the pack was 
the alert New York World. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot’s “super-power’” 
(electricity) plan was recalled and 
the term “super-government” was 
coined. The World editorial was 
entitled “A Noble Conspiracy” and 
commented on how “the very good 
people, not just the respectable 
ones, but the good people, the good 
women in small towns, raised a 
fund which was used openly, hon- 
estly and with the best intentions 
to subvert the authority of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania... . 
According to this theory, any pri- 
vate citizen could buy just as much 
law enforcement as he thought de- 
sirable.” It was pointed out that 
the right of legislatures to refuse 
money to executives had long been 
regarded as the cornerstone of po- 
litical liberty. The good people of 
Pennsylvania were not only gullible 
but very ignorant of what consti- 
tutes good go ernment. 

“Investment.” Senator Reed 
later returned his attention to mild- 
mannered Counsel Wayne B. 
Wheeler of the Anti-Saloon 
League, asking him if he had been 
correctly reported in a speech three 
years ago to the effect that Drys 
had “invested” 35 millions in Pro- 
hibition. Mr. Wheeler thought that 
was approximately the amount, 
counting in all the different agen- 
cies embattled. He admitted that 
for “a few years” just prior to the 
passage of the Amendment the 
League’s bills had come to $2,500,- 
000 per annum. For the years 
1921-25 inclusive, the national body 
of the League, not counting 
branches in all the States, had 
spent $2,583,320.66 to assist en- 
forcement. 

Later examination of Mr. Wheel- 
er brought forth figures indicating 
that the total Anti-Saloon League 
“investment” was nearer 60 mil- 
lions. The figures for four state 
subsidiaries of the League were 
furnished, expenditures of the past 
six years: 


Ep ae $1,927,063 
. __ ee 822,397 
New Jersey .......cc000 407,874 
eee 386,174 


Christmas Present 


Testimony by Lincoln C. An- 
drews, stern little nemesis of the 
bootleggers, accompanied the bill 
reported to the House last week 
by the Appropriations Committee. 

r. Andrews told what Christmas 
present he wanted to give the 
country. He proposed a triple- 
barrelled attack on real beer and 
hard liquor which would cost only 
three millions more than the 28 
million dollar appropriation al- 
ready scheduled. Three new head- 
quarters squads would be formed: 
1) 51 well-paid “under-cover” 
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agents to work under the 24 dis- 
trict administrators gathering evi- 
dence on lax city and_ state 
officials that will make it too 
expensive for them to continue 
their connivances and conspiracies; 
2) a highly mobile squad of 88 to 
nose out and prevent diversion of 
industrial alcohol for synthetic 
whiskies and gins; 3) 88 other 
sleuths to work with the American 
Railway Association in matching 
wits with shippers of beer who 
now, it seems, can baffle the 
shrewdest freight-masters by dis- 
guising their bubblesome liquid as 
lumber, cement, merchandise. 

“I may be a ridiculous optimist,” 
Mr. Andrews admitted but ... 
given the bill I expect to 
see real beer off the market before 
Christmas. . . . Then you will see 
home-brewing spring up.” 

Representative La Guardia, New 
York’s popular Italian member, 
spent the week trying to embar- 
rass Mr. Andrews by “making beer 
with a kick” out of bottled goods 
purchased at the corner drug stores. 
The ingredients used were near- 
beer and a 3.76% malt tonic which 
Mr. Andrews had passed on last 
month as a legal manufacture 
(Time, Apr. 12). 

Mr. La Guardia’s gestures and a 
series of “nagging” letters from 
various reformers moved Mr. An- 
drews to write a letter to Presi- 
dent Ella A. Boole of the W. C. T. U. 
scouting the drugstore concoction 
as unpalatable and frankly begging 
“people”’—i. e. the W. C. T. U. 
and the Anti-Saloon League—to 
“quit making so much disturbance 
about little matters and assist the 
government in accomplishing some 
big matters.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Field 


Three years ago a big, leathery- 
faced gentleman in white flannel 
trousers, white doeskin’ shoes, a 
blue serge coat and stiff straw hat, 
climbed carefully up to the driver’s 
seat of a multi-horsepowered trac- 
tor reaper-binder and drove it 
around in a 90-acre Kansas wheat 
field for a few minutes, while 
cameras clicked furiously and other 
earefully garbed gentlemen stood 
in the stubble grinning jovially. 
Then President Harding, Senator 
Arthur Capper, Governor Davis, 
William Allen White and others re- 
paired to a public green in the 
nearby town of Hutchinson, Kan., 
where the Presid2nt gave a disquis- 
ition on farming problems. Thence 
the President proceeded to Denver, 
to Alaska and then to California 
where he died in a hotel, a month 
after being in the wheat field... . 
Last week, Hutchinson, assisted by 
some 300 newspaper editors on their 
way to a convention in Los An- 
geles, dedicated in the same wheat- 


field a shaft of granite, bought 
with schoolchildren’s pennies, to re- 
cord for the granite’s lifetime that 
Hutchinson had well loved Mr. 
Harding, who had once reaped a 
fraction of that field. 


In Maine 


Up, down and across the great 
triangle that is Maine, through 
moose-filled forests, over teeming 
trout rivers, went Major Arthur 
L. Thayer of Bangor, politely but 
roundly crying out upon a menace. 
Not a forest fire, not a werewolf, 
not bootleggery from Canada nor 
a cloud of gypsy moths did the 
crier herald, but a phenomenon 
seldom associated by the rest of 
the country with the great state of 
Maine—the Ku Klux Klan. Major 
Thayer was asking the voters to 
nominate him as Republican candi- 
date for governor instead of Gov- 
ernor Ralph O. Brewster, making 
his issue the Klan support tendered 
Mr. Brewster in the last guber- 
natorial election. 

But the Klan is either more 
popular in Maine than the Major 
supposed, or more of a wraith than 
he protested. The people of Maine 
last week went to the polls in 
force and the late returns were: 
Brewster, 46,667; Thayer, 30,713. 


In New York 


The adherents of aridity in the 
state with the largest population 
last week fell to quarreling among 
themselves over the best way to 
prevent the re-election of Wet 
Senator James W. Wadsworth. A 
small but earnest group of old-time 
reformers had gathered in a Meth- 
odist office building in Manhattan 
as the revived Prohibition Party 
to nominate one Franklin W. Crist- 
man, banker-lawyer, as well as 
candidates for state offices (TIME, 
June 21). Other Drys, notably 
the local branch of the Anti-Saloon 
League, were vexed. They had al- 
ready planned the gesture of nom- 
inating Mr. Cristman by securing 
500,000 citizens’ signatures (in- 
stead of the paltry 12,000 needed). 
It took a loud, emphatic speech by 
a W. C. T. U. Vice-President to 
convince the oldtime Prohibition- 
ists that as a matter of “prac- 
tical politics,’ Mr. Cristman must 
be allowed to run as an indepen- 
dent Republican. 

Senator Wadsworth’s reply to 
Mr. Cristman’s candidacy had been 
a public endorsement of the Quebec 
liquor system for adoption by New 
York. He was hoping that his 
party chiefs would insert a Wet 
plank in their platform, whence he 
might hope to enlist Democratic 
votes. But the party chiefs last 
week decided to have no platform; 


to let their various candidates con- 
duct their own compaigns on their 
own issues and planks as best they 
might. This would leave Senator 
Wadsworth freer than ever in his 
effort to out-sell the Democratic 
candidate with Wet promises, but 
it indicated the degree of Dryness 
that he would have to combat in 
his own party. It indicated, not 
that the Drys had the balance of 
power in New York, but that the 
seizure thereof by Wets was not 
as complete as it had seemed a 
fortnight ago before Wadsworth’s 
chiefs backed water. 


Bond Salesman 


It has long been customary in 
Minnesota for the Anti-Saloon 
League to nominate all Republican 
and Farmer-Labor candidates for 
Congress. But in last week’s Min- 
nesota primaries, two small blots 
appeared upon this record. Dissat- 
isfied with its servant of the past 
four terms, Representative Oscar 
E. Keller, the League advanced a 
new candidate in Keller’s district 
(St. Paul). Keller ran on his rec- 
ord independently when out of the 
business district suddenly appeared 
a 28-year-old Wet bond salesman, 
one Melvin J. Maas, to confound 
them both. St. Paul voters gave 
Salesman Maas more votes than 
his Dry opponents could find be- 
tween them. Said the League: “It 
makes no difference,” meaning that 
Keller was no longer a satisfactory 
Dry anyway. But the League’s 
foes were jubilant. In the Du- 
luth district, another Wet had won 
—the second blot—and in Minne- 
apolis a Modificationist had badly 
scared Dry Representative Godfrey 
G. Goodwin. Apparently, thirsts 
were growing on the native prairies 
of Andrew J. Volstead. 


Impeachment 


Governor Gore of West Virginia 
received a letter signed, in behalf 
of a great many of his fellow West 
Virginians, by the United Mine 
Workers of America. He was 
asked to call a special session of 
the legislature for impeachment 
proceedings against Judge I. Grant 
Lazzelle of the Monongalia County 
circuit. The miners charged that 
Judge lLazzelle, who, with his 
brothers and sister, leases coal 
lands to operators in Monongalia 
County and enjoys fat royalties, 
was guilty of “maladministration, 
corruption, incompetency and neg- 
lect of duty.” Lately he refused 
the miners an injunction against 
four coal companies that had 
allegedly abrogated “a most solemn 
contract,” two of the companies 
being headed by the lessee of 
Judge Lazzelle’s property. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


The Week in Parliament 
The Lords— 


@ Voted down 125 to 80, Lord 
Astor’s perennially revamped bill 
to seat peeresses in the House of 
Lords. Last year this measure was 
defeated by only two votes. Last 
week many a peeress, seated in the 
visitors’ gallery, blushed, during 
debate upon the bill, at the ribald 
remarks of many a peer: 

Baron Newton: “Saving their 
graces, I do not think that the 
middle-aged ladies eligible for seats 
under this bill would prove a great 
attraction. If the proponents o 
the measure desire to entice sport- 
ing young peers back into this 
House through the lure of feminin- 
ity, I suggest the admission of 
ladies of the chorus.” 

Earl Birkenhead. “Every mem- 
ber of this House knows that not 
one of the peeresses proposed for 
admission would be nominated by 
any competent tribunal to any leg- 
islative body at all. ... Some of 
these ladies were made peeresses 
because otherwise there was no 
prospect of a male heir. Many of 
them have proved disappointing 
even from that standpoint. . . . The 
entire method of constituting the 
House of Lords ought to be 
changed, and when that is done 
women ought to be selected from 
the whole population of the coun- 
try.” 

Baron Banbury: “For Heaven’s 
sake let there remain one_ spot 
in England where a male may be 
at peace. ... Besides women lack 
the qualifications to become legis- 
lators.” 

Viscount Cecil: “My Lords, it 
would be a very weak woman who 
could not withstand the physical 
demands upon members of the up- 
ped House.” 


The Commons— 

@ Applauded heartily a proposal 
Vernon Hartshorn, Welsh Laborite, 
suggesting a round table confer- 
ence between Laborite and Conser- 
vative M. P.’s to settle the coal 
strike (TIME, May 10 et seq.). The 
Government promptly spiked this 
proposal. Sir Laming Worthing- 
ton-Evans, Secretary for War, 
pointed out that no matter what 
was negotiated at the “round table” 
it would not be binding upon the 
miners, owners. Debate upon the 
Baldwin anti-strike legislation 
(TIME, June 28) was. postponed. 
One million miners continued on 
strike. 

@ Grew so riotous during debate 
upon a motion to break off rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia, that the 
Speaker was obliged to announce 


temporary adjournment.  Impas- 
sion keynoters: 
Commander Locker - Lampson 


(Tory spensor of the motion): 


“The time has come to stop mak- 
ing free-born Englishmen the helots 
of a slave State! ... 


“British merchants [who have 
gone to trade in Russia] have been 
beaten, wounded, blinded and mur- 
dered. There is sitting in the 
Gallery of this House, listening to 
this debate, Mr. Joseph Martin, 
who was blinded by Bolshevik tor- 
turers. 


“The Soviet Government has 
abused its diplomatic rights and 
under the cloak of friendship has 
stabbed us in the back. 


“There would not be a Communist 
Party in England today worthy 
of the name if it were not suckled 
with Soviet sheckles.” 


David Lloyd George: “I have 
here a little volume. It is the 
‘Blue Book,’ issued a few days ago 
by the Home Office, and contain- 
ing selections from documents 
seized last year upon the arrest 
of certain Communist leaders in 
London (TIME, Oct. 26)... . Its 
revelations are startling. At that 
time there were eight registered 
Reds employed by the London un- 
derground, and three in the London- 
General Omnibus repair shop. In 
works employing a total of 35,000 
persons there were employed 239 
Reds. According to these docu- 
ments the highest number of Reds 
in any one factory was 21.... 

“A letter reproduced here pur- 
ports to be an appeal from the 
British Communist party for more 
funds, because during the last 
half of 1923 the total support re- 
ceived from Moscow was only £150 
a month ($750).... 

“Will not my Right Honorable 
friends admit that these are in- 
significant numbers, trifling sums? 
... The’ Bolshevist Government 
is a terrible tyranny, but it is only 
a terrible tyranny which is effici- 
ent, substituted for « terrible ty- 
ranny which was both inefficient 
and corrupt. It is contrary to 
every principle of government to 
say that we must approve of the 
methods of the governments of all 
countries that we do business with. 

% 
Sir Philip Richardson (Tory, 
shouting): “One thing is certain! 
Uncle Sam would never let the 
Bolshevists twist his tail as they 
twist the British Lion’s!” (Laugh- 
ter, jeers, whoops.) 

Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain (outlining the Cabi- 
net’s position): “The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is something standing in a 
class by itself. It resembles the 
Government of no other country. 
It is not easy to maintain rela- 
tions with it and it is impossible 
to say whether the relations which 
it maintains with other countries 
are either friendly or correct. 

“If I were asked whether the 
trade agreement had been kept, I 
would answer that it has not. 

“The Government does not think 





they would serve their own inter- 
ests or the interests of the world by 
breaking off relations with Russia. 
But they do not think that they 
can enter upon any fresh agree- 
ments while the engagements of the 
Soviet Government already under- 
taken are daily and_ persistently 
broken under the shadiest and 
shabbiest of excuses.” 

J. J. (“Jumping Jack”) Jones 
M. P. (Irrepressible Laborite, ris- 
ing and waving his arms as other 
Laborites strove to howl down a 
Conservative who had the floor): 
“Curfew shall not ring tonight!” 


Several Conservatives: “Order! 
Order!” 
“Jumping Jack” Jones: “Order 


be damned!” 
The Speaker: “Grave disorder 


having arisen, I now suspend the 
sitting.” 


One Canadian Ballot 


Since last year’s “freak” Canadian 
election (TIME, Nov 9) Premier 
King’s 101 Liberal supporters, 
augmented by a perpetually fluct- 
uating contingent of the 25 Pro- 
gressives, have barely sufficed him 
to maintain a Parliamentary major- 
ity against the 116 conservative, 
M. P.’s led by former Premier 
Arthur Meighen. 

Often Mr. King has carried on 
with a majority of one vote. Last 
week Conservative charges of U. S. 
liquor graft in the Canadian cus- 
toms service resulted in the res- 
ignation of the King Government 
after defeat in the House by an 
opposition surplus of one ballot. 

Conservative Meighen, who was 
succeeded by Liberal King in 1921, 
was expected to come «gain into 
his innings. 


FRANCE 
New Cabinet 


“Two Ministers have served un- 
der me with whom I could do 
nothing; one is Briand, the other 
Caillaux. One thinks he is Christ, 
and the other thinks himself Napo- 
leon.” Thus wrote not long ago 
the “Tiger of France,” M. Geor- 
ges Clemenceau. 

M. Caillaux, most irrepressible 
of political Napoleons, joined with 
that hardy perennial statesman, 
M. Briand, last week, in the for- 
mation of one of the most curious 
Cabinets yet vouchsafed to France. 
Briand, as Premier and Foreign 
Minister, assumed the nominal gen- 
eralship and resumed his long 
standing control of the Foreign 
Office. Caillaux, in the especially- 
created role of Vice Premier and 
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Minister of Finance, took upon him- 
self the fiscal rehabilitation of 
France—a task at which he failed 
notoriously, as Finance Minister 
under M. Painlevé (Tims, Nov. 9). 


The New Cabinet: 


Aristide Briand ...............ccc-.ccccccscssscccssccsscssssoese 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
ee 
..Vice Premier and Minister of Finance 
Pierre Laval seeeseeeeMinister of Justice 
Jean Durand Minister of Interior 
General Adolphe Guillaumat.......scsssesseeserees 
ésaseennensennabiivininetananseianetisneentil Minister of War 
Georges Leygues Minister of Marine 












Bertrand Nogaro........ Minister of Education 
Daniel Vincent...... Minister of Public Works 
Francois Binet............ Minister of Agriculture 
Fernand Chapsal........ Minister of Commerce 


Laurent Leon Perrier ...........cssosrsseressssssesees 
esesclenittnntniesnuiniimmisimantlt Minister of Colonies 

Antoine Durafour.............. Minister of Labor 

Paul Jourdain.................. Minister of Pension 


The strategy of M. Caillaux is 
evident from a glance at the list 
of Ministers. They are predomin- 
antly Left and Centrist dema- 
gogues, offset by General Guillau- 
mat, no politician but a stern and 
confidence-inspiring commander dur- 
ing the French occupation of the 
Ruhr. 

Unhampered by the presence of 
tedious experts, equipped with a 
sizable packet of Left-Centrist 
votes, and relying, for at least 
toleration, upon the faction of his 
youth, the Right, M. Caillaux, su- 
per-demagogue, was in a position 
last week to begin once more in 
earnest the dance of intrigue, which 
to him is life. 

Caillaux. The continual re-emer- 
gence out of disaster of this sly 
magnetic son of a rich “landed poli- 
tician,” has become a_ paradox 
turned axiom in French politics. For 
example: 

In 1910 Caillaux, Bertaux and 
Deleassé, though they dominated 
the Monis Cabinet, were deadlocked 
among themselves as to which 
should succeed that weakling as 
Premier. An airplane tumbled out 
of the sky, injuring Monis, decapi- 
tating Bertaux. Caillaux became 
Premier. . 

In 1914 Mme. Caillaux (his sec- 
ond wife) shot and killed Editor 
Gaston Calmette of Le Figaro. It 
was established that she acted to 
protect herself and her husband 
from the publication by Le Figaro 
of documents tending to demon- 
strate their mutual moral turpi- 
tude at an earlier period and his 
current civil dishonesty. Though 
infuriated mobs attempted to lynch 
them both in the streets, Mme. 
Caillaux escaped conviction. So 
abysmal was their disgrace that 
his few remaining influential 
friends rushed him out of France 
on a flimsily concocted “mission” 
to South America. : 

By 1916 he had almost convinced 
the world through ingenious articles 
widely disseminated in both Amer- 
ica and Europe that he was a sec- 
ond Dreyfus, persecuted, misunder- 
stood. Then, almost by chance, the 
Italian police discovered in a safety 





deposit box rented by M. Caillaux 
at Florence an elaborately drafted 
scheme to overthrow the government 
of France. At that “Tiger” Clemen- 
ceau pounced upon “Napoleon” 
Caillaux, who, jailed during three 





N. E. A. 


A POLITICAL GENIUS 
Last refuge of despair. 


years of intermittent trials (1917- 
20), spent four more in voluntary 
rustication. 

During the last régime of Her- 
riot as Premier (TIME, June 23, 
1924, et seq.), M. Caillaux’s potent 
political friends whose personal 
loyalty to him has been a nine- 
years wonder, assiduously fostered 
the political come-back which he 
made last year by entering the next 
(Painlevé) Cabinet as Finance Min- 
ister (the fifth time he had held 
that office). 


There followed, as _ everyone 
knows, the unsuccessful Caillaux 
Debt Mission to the U. S. (TIME, 
Oct. 5 et seg., NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 
and his fall with the Painlevé 
Ministry upon his return to France. 


Caillaux’s Power. So spectacular 
have been these lurid vicissitudes 
that the deep tentacles of M. Cail- 
laux’s grip upon French politics 
have attained a certain mysterious 
obscurity. In the first place a 
clique of potent bankers unobstru- 
sively support him, convinced that 
amid his loud philanderings with 
the Left he has the interests of 
his own wealth—and theirs—firmly 
at heart. Secondly, his superb com- 
mand of every political artifice is 
very nearly matched by his un- 
questioned flare for state finance. 
It is to M. Caillaux that the in- 
troduction of the income tax in 
France is largely due, Lastly it 


must not be forgotten that M. 
Caillaux’s enemies have been even 
more tenacious than his friends. 
Shrewd Jean Frenchman’ knows 
that Clemenceau, Poincaré and 
others have tarred Caillaux with 
a slightly blacker brush than he 
deserves. At 63 he remains dapper 
if bold, alert if harassed, a totally 
unstable political genius. 

Program. M. Briand was obliged 
to abandon his projected “Sacred 
Union” Cabinet (TIME, June 28) 
because of the refusal, at the last 
moment, of M. Poincaré to assume 
the Finance Ministry and_ thus 
bring to task of saving the franc 
the solid support of the Right. 

Since Poincaré was unwilling to 
risk his prestige in the Finance 
Ministry, it was then arranged 
that he should take the Ministry 
of Justice, while Senator Paul 
Doumer (faithful handy-man_ to 
Briand) resumed the Finance Min- 
istry which he recently resigned 
(TIME, March 15). 

Eventually this arrangement was 
found to involve too many unstable 
elements and the whole “Sacred 
Union” idea had to be scrapped. 
There remained the last refuge of 
despair—Caillaux, and another un- 
stable Left-Centrist Cabinet. 

Last week Vice Premier Cail- 
laux refused point blank to out- 
line the fiscal program which he 
intends to follow. Said he: “We 
must take our time.” 

Next day it was seen that in tak- 
ing his time M. Caillaux is no 
sluggard. He dismissed M. Robin- 
eau, the ultra conservative Gover- 
nor of the Bank of France who 
has consistently fought the utiliza- 
tion of its gold reserve to save the 
franc. For M. Robineau he sub- 
stituted M. Mareau, onetime Gen- 
eral Director of the Bank of 
Algeria, a member of the pro- 
Caillanx banker’s clique. It was 
expected that he would loosen the 
purse strings of the Bank of France 
—a necessity if the present franc is 
dJeemed worth saving, and M. Robin- 
eau’s idea of a new currency based 
on the Bank’s reserve is discarded. 

The franc, reacting favorably, 
—_— from 87 to 33 1/3 to the 
oliar. 


Art, Sauces, Honor 


In France, perhaps in France 
alone, the traditions of la haute 
cuisine survive from the days of 
the great gastronomes. Alexandre 
Dumas Pére sighed: ‘My books 
piled one upon another have the 
stature of a colossus. Who has 
not read my Three Musketeers? Yet 
in my heart I desire above all 
things to die the greatest cook of 
our time!’* 

Among the French this extrava- 





*He was an amateur chef of the very 
first rank, once cooked to perfection a 
Homeric repast for 200 friends. 
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gant exaltation of cookery leads 
occasionally to quaint results. 

Charged with murder there was 
brought before the Paris Court of 
Assize last week M. Berthelin, 
one of the greatest of French chefs. 
He spoke with verve and passion 
in his own defense: “This creature 
Davillard, my dishwasher, my scul- 
lion, what did he do that I should 
stab him in the chest with my carv- 
ing skewer? Ha! Nom de Dieu! 
Standing at his filthy sink, he de- 
clared that my sauces stink, that 
they engender colic in delicate stom- 
achs. My sauces! Sacre bleu! The 
pride of my cuisine. The pride of 
France. . 

“Mes amis, the sensibilities, the 
temperament of a great chef can- 
not be thus baited with impunity! 
Blood swam before my eyes. ... I 
skewered him it is true. ... Next 
day he died at the hospital. 

But it was to avenge my art, my 
sauces, my honor!” 

The Court, overcome, sentenced 
eloquent chef Berthelin to but one 
year in jail. 

M. Claude Joseph Rouget de 
Lisle (1760-1836) author of La Mar- 
seillaise employed similar tactics 
when arraigned before a French 
jury on a capital charge. “French- 
men!” he cried, “Hear my defense: 
I am guilty. but I am the author of 
La Marseillaise!” 

Amid the singing of that an- 
them by all present at the trial, 
he went scot* free. 


Sea of Revolt 


Even acts of supreme violence 
lose their power to shock when 
repeated a_ sufficient number of 
times at a sufficient distance. Ever 
since the French League Mandate 
was established over Syria (1922) 
the rebellious Druses and other 
savage natives have been selling 
their lives dearly almost daily in 
guerilla attacks upon the French 
Army of Occupation. For eight 
months the French garrison at 
Damascus has bombarded that city 
or its environs almost nightly 
(TIME, Nov. 9 et seq.). Scarcely a 
morning dawns that French air- 
planes do not drone aloft to release 
bombs. At Aleppo, Homs, Hama, 
Seraand, Suedia and Salkhad other 
French garrisons defend themselves 
by similar means. French semi- 
armored trains and auto-convoys 
ply with grim regularity th's sea 
of revolt. When a lone French- 
man ventures forth, a_ scimitar 
flashes or a crudely cast  bu'let 
dumdums_ into his flesh. But 
Syria is far from Europe, farther 
from the U. S. 

Last week impartial civilians esti- 

*From Scot and Lot, a phrase common 
in the records of English modieval bor- 
oughs, applied to those householders who 
were assessed to any payment (such as tal- 
lage, aid etc.) made by the borough for 
local or national purposes. 


IL GABRIELE 
“Not without trembling .. .” 


(See ITAty) 


mated the “bombardment loss” in 
Damascus, since the original or 
“heavy” bombardment of last Octo- 
ber, at $6,000,000. One third of 
the city is in ruins. Throughout 
the remaining two thirds, life has 
become a bare existence. Thomas 
T. Topping, able Associated Press 
correspondent at Damascus, no 
beardless alarmist, cabled last week: 
“The situation in Damascus today 
is unparalleled in world history.” 

Significance. The Jebel Druses, 
numbering some 6,000 fighting men 
under command of Sultan El 
Atrash Pasha, have _ sufficiently 
demonstrated their ability to keep 
the 20,000 French and French 
colonial troops sent against them 
from pacifying Syria. It is con- 
ceded by experts that with 30,000 
more French troops, General An- 
dreas could probably wipe out the 
Druses. . 


ITALY 
Place of Prodigtes 


At Milan a potent firm of Italian 
piano manufacturers received last 
week a note on impressively crested 
raper: 

Dear Companions in Sonorous Con- 
struction: 

Upon the arrival of the piano 
which I ordered from you recently 
its strings began suddenly to vi- 
brate, drewn'ng the sound of near- 
by church bells. 

Not without trembling I per- 
ceived that the shadow of Franz 
Liszt, who was once a guest here, 
had entered the instrument and 
was producing with long immate- 
rial fingers a beautiful rhythmic 
tempest. 

“This is a place of mysteries and 





prodigies. Rejoice with me!” 
(Signed) Gabriele d’ Annunzio 
Gardone, Lago di Garda 


Il Gabriele’s retreat* on the 
shores of Lago di Garda. is a resi- 
dence of such sumptuous luxuriance 
as to stagger confirmed sybarites. 
When the poet who shattered 
Duse’s heart reclines upon the 
velvet coverings of his fantastic 
bed, a painting of himself as a 
leper leers down at him in a man- 
ner which he is said to find “ex- 
quisite.” When the firebrand who 
seized Fiume strides out upon his 
lawn, the dreadnaught Puglia, 
placed there high and dry by the 
grateful Italian Government, af- 
fords him a milieu in which to pace 
the quarter deck of his extrava- 
gant soul. The home cf d’ An- 
nunzio is a nestling spot for the 
prodigious and the absurd. That 
no spiritually played piano has 
previously been reported there is 
to be wondered at. 


When Mme. d’ Annunzio (the 
Princess Monte Neyoso, from whom 
he has been “separated” for near- 
ly 30 years) made one of her in- 
frequent visits to Gardone last 
week, she was received with a 
salute of five guns from the Puglia. 


Fascist Thieves 

At Genoa and Parma tall capitals 
flaunted from placards: 

IL DUCE PREVAILS! 
GENTLEMEN IN FASCISMO, THIEVES 
IN JAIL! 

The “thieves” were Count Lugi 
Lusignani, onetime President of the 
Bank of Parma; Giambattista Biag- 
gi, Swiss Consul General at Genoa; 
and Professor Alessandro Groppali 
of the University of Parma. They 
were jailed last week on _ sealed 
charges. Allegedly the President 
and the Professor had misused their 
influence as prominent Fascists to 
abstract quietly from the recently 
bankrupt Bank of Parma many a 


golden lira. The detention of 
these particular gentlemen was 
notable. All are intimates of 
Roberto Farinacci, recently de- 


posed as Secretary General of the 
Fascist party, because of his arbi- 
trary and ruthless extermination 
not only of the foes of Fascismo 
but of his personal enemies as well. 
That the new Fascist Secretary 
General, Auguste Turati (TIME, 
April 18), ordered the arrest of 
these Fascist oligarchs, was touted 
as an omen that Mussolini has 
“prevailed” over the worst of his 
henchmen. 





*Il Gabriele announced recently that he 
will not stir from his literary workshop 
at Gardone until All Saints’ Day (Nov. 1). 
“Nothing,” he declared, “‘shall interrupt my 
daily labors save an unanticipated thunder- 
bolt.” 
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SWITZERLAND 


“So Distasteful” 


M. Giuseppe Motta, Vice Presi- 
dent and “president presumptive’* 
of Switzerland, onetime President 
of the League of Nations (TIME, 
Sept. 8, 1924), delivered a surpris- 
ingly firm diplomatic rebuke to 
Italian Fascismo last week before 
the Nationalrat.+ M. Motta chose 
as the text of his remarks a dis- 
turbance created recently at Gene- 
va, when Italian Fascists broke up 
a meeting of Italian Socialists at 
which Mussolini had been denounced 
as a “murderer” by several speak- 
ers. 

The Italian Minister at Berne, 
Signor Garbasso, had previously 
had the hardihood, according to M. 
Motta, to request the Swiss Govern- 
ment not to grant a permit for 
“a meeting so distasteful to Italian 
Fascists in Geneva.” 

Though not daring to censure the 
Italian Government directly, Vice 
President Motta made clear that, 
as a sovereign state, Switzerland 
resents such attempts to dictate 
Swiss policy toward public meet- 
ings and can guarantee in future 
only the diligence of the Swiss 
police in dealing with  hot- 
tempered Fascists on Swiss soil. 


SPAIN 
Old Man’s Revolution 


The embers of a generation-old 
Spanish feud kindled again last 
week. Wicked darting flames of 
revolution spurted high at Barce- 
lona, industrial tinder box of Cat- 
alonian unrest. Upon the city and 
all Spain Dictator-Premier Primo 
de Rivera clapped his old-fashioned, 
iron extinguisher of smothering 
censorship. With all commercial 
telegraph and telephone lines com- 
pletely silent throughout Spain, 
voluminous clouds of rumor bil- 
lowed with the awesome menace of 
uncertain portent. 

At the Franco-Spanish frontier, 
eagerly questioned travelers from 
Spain declared: “Weyler is after 
Primo’s scalp again.” They meant, 
of course, General Don Valeriano 
Weyler v Nicolau, Marquis of Tene- 
riffe and Duke of Rubi. He had, it 
was reported, lent the weight of 
his notorious influence to a band 
of his henchmen, who counted on 
marching from Barcelona to Mad- 
rid and Power—even as Dictator 


*According to a Swiss custom having 
almost the force of law, the Vice President 
is elected each year to succeed the Presi- 
dent, by the Bundes-Versammlung (Par- 
liament). The President, at present M. 
Henri Haberlin, is debarred by law from 
re-election until one year after the expira- 
tion of his one year term. 

¢The “National Council’ or Chamber. 
The Standerat, or “Council of States” (Sen- 
ate), when sitting with the Nationalrat 
to elect the President is known as_ the 
Bundes-Versammlung or ‘‘Federal Assembly” 
(Parliament). 








Primo made exactly that same 
march a la Mussolini” (TIME, 
Sept. 24, 1923). The active leaders 
of the revolt were 18 generals and 
a round dozen of Liberal and Com- 





©Underwood 
WEYLER 


After Don Primo’s scalp . . 


“BUTCHER” 


munist politicians. General Agui- 
lera, onetime Minister of War, was 
named as field generalissimo of the 
movement. 

Interest centred upon “Butcher” 
Weyler, At 87 he has outlived, but 
not lived down, the odium of his 
bloodthirsty governorship of Cuba 
(1896-97)—a direct and major 
cause of the Spanish-American 
War. His position among the older 
and potent hierarchy of Spanish of- 
ficers was never successfully chal- 
lenged until last fall (TIME, Oct, 
19). At that time General (Dic- 
tator) Primo de Rivera, representa- 
tive of the younger military clique, 
ousted him from the gold-braided 
citadel, which he occupied as Chief 
of Staff of the Spanish Army. Hav- 
ing plotted energetically for eight 
months, according to despatches, he 
established himself on the Island 
of Majorca (100 miles from Barce- 
lona) and loosed his revenge from 
there last week through henchmen 
not so near to being centenarians 
as himself. 

Obviously the peculiar organiza- 
tions of the Spanish army lends 
itself to “old men’s revolutions” of 
this type. For decades Spanish 
artillery officers have been  or- 
ganized in juntas (literally, “com- 
mittees”; actually, glorified mili- 
tary trade unions); and during the 
World War Spanish infantry and 
cavalry officers similarly organized 
themselves. The effect has been 





to develop loyalty to the junta at 
the expense of obedience to the 
state, to foster intrigue among the 
various generals who respectively 
head these military cliques. 

So great has their influence be- 
come that, on enterirg his junta, a 
Spanish officer ordinarily takes 
oath that he will obey his imme- 
diate superiors, even to the extent 
of refusing promotion by the mili- 
tary authorities at Madrid, except 
in the regular line of junta senior- 
ity. 

To combat this vicious system, 
Dictator Primo de Rivera has been 
attempting since his triumph in 
capturing Ajdir, the capital of Abd- 
el-Krim (TIME, Oct. 12, FRANCE), 
to institute a system of rapid promo- 
tion for meritorious young officers. 
Against this the “junta generals” 
have fought tooth and nail, which 
makes probable the reported par- 
ticipation of so many of them in 
the uprising o- last week. The of- 
ficially censored version of the re- 
volt was that the Government’s se- 
cret police discovered the plans of 
the conspirators some weeks ago 
and, accordingly, arrested some 200 
suspected officers and politicians 
last week before their revolution 
had gotten fully under way. The 
lie seemed to be given to this 
statement by the fact that all nor- 
mal means of communication were 
suspended, as though to conceal 
and strangle a highly menacing 
threat to the Spanish Government. 

King Alphonso, no unskilled pol- 
itican, postured that all was well 
by leaving Spain, as scheduled, for 
a visit to London. General Mar- 
quis Baron Weyler was subsequent- 
ly reported arrested, hustled to 
Madrid, “detained” there under 
guard in his own sumptuous re- 
sidence—built with the spoil of 
Cuba. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Taxational Impasse 


Discussion in the Chamber upon 
the government’s recently enacted 
grain tax (TIME, June 28) of $10 
on each ton of wheat and $22 on 
each ton of flour proceeded last 
week with Gargantuan violence. 

The Communist Deputies pro- 
ceeded to clinch their protests by 
tearing out and smashing approxi- 
mately half the furniture in the 
Chamber. The Cabinet, by no means 
perturbed by this hackneyed man- 
euver, quietly took steps to begin 
suit for damages against all par- 
liamentary vandals. 

The grain-tax affair grew seri- 
ous when M. Walko, Hungarian 
Minister of Commerce, declared to 
news gatherers that Hungary would 
retaliate against the law by im- 
posing a boycott or higher tariffs 


on Czechoslovakia’s goods, which 
have heretofore been exchanged 
for Hungarian grain. He added 


curtly: ‘Of course all negotiations 
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for a Hungarian-Czechoslovak com- 
mercial treaty have now _ been 
broken off.” 

Since the grain tax is allegedly 
requisite to balance the Czecho- 
slovakian budget, a major impasse 
loomed. 

Foreign Minister Benes, “pre- 
mier diplomat of Europe” (TIME, 
June 28) continued at his post by 
request of President Masaryk, de- 





© Henry Miller 
PREMIER WAKATSUKI 
The policemen sank 
(See JAPAN) 


spite the demands of his party 
(Czech National Socialist) that he 
resign as a protest against the 
grain tax. 


HUNGARY 


Noble Puritan 


The Hungarian National As- 
sembly (Parliament) tendered a 
unanimous vote of thanks last week 
to “a plain old fashioned Yankee 
lawyer,” Mr. Jeremiah Smith of 
Boston Town and Harvard. 

President Szitowzky of the Na- 
tional Assembly declared with emo- 
tion: “Mr. Smith, son of a great 
and glorious nation, accepted the 
most responsible position in our 
poverty-stricken and mutilated land, 
when he consented to become 
League of Nations Commissioner 
General [TIME, May 12, 1924] for 
the Financial Reconstruction of 
Hungary. ... 

“He has carried out and com- 


pleted this naturally unpopular mis- 
sion not only with the objective im- 
partially of an expert, but with no- 
ble, puritan unselfishness and as a 
friend who understood Hungary’s 
uphill reconstruction fight.” 

Amid virtually continuous cheer- 
ing, Deputies representing all par- 
ties rose to thank Mr. Smith with 
similar warmth. The occasion 
marked the termination of League 
control over Hungarian state fin- 
ance. Stenographers raced to catch 
every word of the torrent of lauda- 
tion. Typesetters, printers, binders, 
rushed these heartfelt phrases into 
a vellum-bound volume. It was 
dedicated and presented to Jere- 
miah Smith, Esq. After a sump- 
tuous banquet in his honor he 
quitted Hungary last week. 


Mr. Smith has administered the 
$50,000,000 League loan to Hungary 
in such a manner as to balance the 
Hungarian budget and stabilize the 
Hungarian crown. Though taxes in 
Hungary are still crushingly heavy, 
the cost of living has steadily de- 
clined during the Smith régime. It 
was anticipated that he would re- 
quire 2% years to balance the Hun- 
garian budget. Six months suf- 
ficed him. He spent less than one- 
fifth of the stabilization loan. 


JAPAN 
Potent Premier 

Reijiro Wakatsuki towers among 
men. He is Premier of Japan. He 
is six feet tall. His achievements 
as poet, statesman, athlete, finan- 
cier are staggering (TIME, Apr. 5). 
At 60 he still holds the jiu-jitsu 
championship of Japan and twangs 
a deadly long-bow. Last week he 
went a-fishing. 

As his light sampan sailed over 
ciny crisping wavelets of Kamakura, 
a stalwart bodyguard of two po- 
licemen squatted respectively at 
bow and. stern. The Premier’s 
secretary, deft, obsequious, baited 
his hook. 

Without warning the sampan 
struck a log, overturned in half 
a twinkling. The policemen, both 
unable to swim, sank.... 

Premier Wakatsuki and his sec- 
retary swam. They swam down 
to the two policemen, swam up 
dragging them by the hair, kept 
swimming until another sampan 
rescued all. 


LATIN AMERICA 
“Aboriginal and Wild” 


Many a Peruvian wept in silence, 
many another sobbed aloud, as 
José Santos Chocano, “The Poet of 
America,” the literary idol of Peru, 
was sentenced last week to three 
years’ imprisonment for killing one 
of his enemies in what he alleged 
to be self-defense. 

While his countrymen sympa- 


thize, callous-minded foreigners 
may think that for José to have 
reached the age of 51 and have 
thus far escaped assassination or 
the gallows is a miracle. 

At 19 he was already in jail 
for participating in an unsuccess- 
ful revolution. From his cell he 
sent forth a manuscript whose 
seering verses he ordered printed 
in red ink. He called it Jras 
Santas (Sacred Furies). Peru was 
staggered by the sheer brutal 
power of this song of vengeance, 


this envenomed protest against 
civilization and its shams. José, 
bounding from his cell into the 


apogee of fame, became in his own 
words “the singer of America, a 
poet aboriginal and wild.” 

In 1920 he was rescued from a 
sentence of execution arising out 
of his unquenchable revolutionary 
activities by a popular demonstra- 
tion without its like in the history 
of Peru. His official “coronation” 
at Lima as “Poet of America” fol- 
lowed amid a general public festi- 
val. President Leguia, “the bantam 
Mussolini of Peru” (TIME, Dec. 
7), bestowed upon him a golden 
laurel crown. With unique audac- 
ity he suggested that “the crown 
would be improved by the addition 
of a sufficient number of emeralds 
to give it a leafy green appear- 
ance.” A subscription was raised. 
The emeralds were added. . 

Last November, Edwin Elmore, 
famed Peruvian publicist, once the 
revolutionary ally of José, fell 
a-quarreling with him in the door- 





© P.& A. 
JosE (“Red INK”) CHOCANO 
“The Poet of America” 


way of a newspaper office at Lima. 
What occurred is uncertain. Poet 
José alleges that he, attacked by 
unarmed Publicist Elmore, drew his 
ever-ready revolver and killed in 
self-defense, 
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New Plays 


No Foolin’. Florenz Ziegfeld’s 
annual summer side show is not 
this season called the Follies. For 
reasons of litigation and_liabili- 
ties the Follies, which are not 
owned completely by Mr. Ziegfeld, 
may never reappear. For this 
cruel fact there might be a few 
moments of national mourning. The 
Follies started in 1907 and _ be- 
came indisputably the sovereign of 
all the annual revues. Of late 
years they have had more com- 
petition and were occasionally sur- 
passed by others. Yet the name 
Ziegfeld Follies was as sure a 
trademark of excellent entertain- 
ment as one could find in the 
show business. One trusts that 
from the shadows of dispute it may 
sometime rise again. 

In the frenzied search for a new 
title this show was known as Palm 
Beach Girl and, at the last mo- 
ment as No Foolin’. Beneath this 
inconspicuous nomenclature lies a 
show bursting with opulence. On 
the opening night it played till 
midnight. It showed dozens of 
gorgeous scenes, scores of glorified 
girls, countless songs and scenes. 
So great was the supply of every- 
thing that the mind wearied and 
the tastes grew tired. One wished 
that Mr. Ziegfeld had condensed 
his entertainment. Such condensa- 
tion will unquestionably occur be- 
fore ten days are gone. 

If there is one weak spot it is 
concerned with comedy. James 
Barton, Ray Dooley, and Andrew 
Toombes have a few magnificently 
excruciating moments and far too 
few. Mr. Barton’s dancing again 
proves that he has no rival for 
laughter below the knees. Greta 
Nissen, lured back from the movies, 
does a neat pantomime. The chorus 
is traditionally comely. In fact 
nearly everything about the show is 
excellent, except its massive length 
and __ breadth. Perhaps’ banting 
would help. 


Best Plays 
These are the plays which, in the 


light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important. 


SERIOUS 


LuLu Be.tte—Lenore Ulric in 
an unrestrained tale of flaming 
youth in Manhattan’s negro dis- 
trict. 

THE GREAT GoD BROWN—Eugene 
O’Neill’s searching and _ occasion- 
ally confusing study of brains on 
the auction block. 

CRAIG’s Wire—About a woman 
who would:’t let her husband 
smoke a pipe in her parlor. 


LESS SERIOUS 


AT Mrs. BEAM’s—The Theatre 
Guild’s English importation about 


a man who sliced up his wives 
with a sword. 

THE LAST OF Mrs. CHEYNEY 
Ina Claire in a brisk and polished 








COMEDIAN BARTON 
No Follies, No Foolin’ 


nothing about stolen pearls in an 
English country house. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—The legend 
of three weary women who traded, 
temporarily, their husbands for 
three young men from college. 

WHAT Every WoMAN KNOWS— 
Barrie’s glowing essay on charm 
admirably interpreted by Helen 


Hayes. 
MUSICAL 
Warm evenings are easily en- 
dured at The Merry World, Iolanthe, 
Scandals, Cocoanuts, The Vagabond 
King, Sunny, No Foolin’. 








CINEMA 





New Pictures 


Footloose Widows (Jacqueline 
Logan, Louise Fazenda). One of 
the million methods of winning a 
husband is examined in this comedy. 
Two lonely females pretend they 
are married, seeking behind this 
pretense men with millions. To 
their dismay the principal prospect 
turns out to be a fifty-cent tailor. 
Later they locate their fated loves. 
Miss Logan, always one of the 
loveliest of stars and Miss Fazenda, 
returning to her frantic low comedy 
methods of the early days, per- 
formed pleasantly. 


Puppets (Milton Sills). It looks 
as though the wounds of war would 


never heal for the movies—now 
that The Big Parade has made so 
much money. There is a shell hole 


‘scene in this one, too. Somehow 


no one has recaptured the ferocity 
and the coarse laughter of the 
fighting as well as did The Big 
Parade. The war stuff in Puppets 
is particularly weak. The rest of 
the picture is about an Italian 
master of marionettes who leaves 
Manhattan to fight. His wife at- 
tempts to carry on his sideshow. 
None of it exacts breathless atten- 
tion. 


Palm Beach Girl (Bebe Daniels). 
Florida real estate isn’t so popular 
just now. Its values were over- 
worked. Likewise Florida movies 
about the wild and winsome rich 
have been done and overdone. This 
is one more about rapid motorboats 
with the comedy included when 
the heroine gets seasick. Marvel- 
ous scenery and photography helps. 
They always help. In travel films 
that’s all one looks for. 


Lovey Mary (Bessie Love). An 
orphanage is as inevitably appeal- 
ing as a cowboy love story or a 
midnight bathing orgy. The movies 
do them all. The escape from the 
orphanage by the recalcitrant, but 
terribly cute inmate, is always 
good. Later she settles in the 
Cabbage Patch, where everybody is 
poor but picturesque. Of its type 
Lovey Mary will do. 





ia 





Zeus 


When Paulus Emilus, Emperor 
of Rome, beheld the statue of Zeus 
Olympus which a Greek, Phidias of 
Athens, had erected at Olympia in 
ivory and gold, he trembled in all 
his limbs, and ordered sacrifices to 
be offered before the image. 
Twenty years later the Emperor 
was dead, and in a few years more 
the statue itself was a fable. Few 
men alive in the sixth century had 
ever seen it, fewer still could tell 
what had become of it. Copies ex- 
ist, worn faces on coins, busts that 
show the softening touch of weaker 
epochs. Last week a new copy, per- 
haps the greatest of all, was dis- 
covered in Cyrene by Professor 
Giacomo Guildi. 

The researches of Professor 
Guildi necessarily resembled those 
of a detective as much as an 
archaeologist. Three months ago 
a tourist picked up in Cyrene a 
fragment of an old bust and 
brought it to Rome; Guidi set out 
with his assistants, and for three 
months sifted the shallow loam of 
the old coast town for other frag- 
ments. Piece was laid to piece; the 
statue grew like a head emerging 
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from the casual, apparently unre- 
lated strokes of an artist’s crayon, 
until at last it stood complete and 
the wide marble eyes, the straight 
nose descending under the helmet’s 
shadow, the curling beard still 
dusted with thin flakes of gilt, re- 
vealed the face of the god 

Professor Guidi will take his dis- 
covery to Rome where plaster casts 
will be made and sent to the mu- 
seums of the world. 


The sculptors of the Periclean 
Athens, of whom Phidias was the 
greatest, must all be studied in 
copies. Roman workers, little more 
than capable artisans, copied bronze 
in marble, marble in bronze; 
statues in ’the round were copied 
in relief; the size was reduced, 
even the proportions altered. Only 
two works of Phidias have been 
surely recognized in copies—the 
Athena Parthenos and the Olymp- 
ian Zeus. 

So perfect was the Zeus that 
later Greeks professed to believe 
that it had descended from heaven 
by the will of the gods. A single 
contemporary description exists— 
that of Pausanias. “It was an 
image made neither of marble nor 
of bronze, but of gold and ivory, 
embellished with ebony, lacquer, 
and precious stones.” The god, he 
said, held a Victory on his right 
hand; his left rested on a sceptre 
on which was perched an eagle. 
The throne and a foot-stool were 
elaborately carved with figures and 
reliefs, depicting the contests of 
Centaurs and Lapiths, the wars 
and weddings of those creatures. 
part god, part man, that peopled 
the younger earth. They swarmed 
at the hips of Zeus and between 
the legs of his throne, executed by 
Panaeus, nephew and assistant of 
Phidias. Scholars have hinted that 
the figure owed its fame to these 
entertaining adornments, but Ro- 
man writers commented on_ the 
power, at once placid and stern, a 
sort of deep pagan content, that 
lived in the head. Here was no irri- 
table Roman Jove, waiting at the 
least vexation to scatter thunder- 
bolts in all directions like sparklers, 
but a Grecian gentleman, portent- 
ous as a hill, poised serenely as a 
wave, 

Phidias made his Zeus shortly 
after the dedication of the Parthe- 
non in 438 B His co-operation 
with the grandiose scheme* of Peri- 
cles for making his city more beau- 
tiful had involved him in litigation 
with certain private patrons and 
when the Olympians asked him to 
make a Zeus for their temple he 
seized the invitation as a good ex- 
cuse for getting out of Athens. It is 
unlikely that he worked in “gold 
and ivory”; he was no metalsmith 
although he cast some of his heads 
in bronze; he would not have 
known what to do with the “lacquer 
and precious stones” that Pausanias 





*A plan that included the four famous 
buildings of the Acropolis—the Parthenon, 
the Propylaea, the Erectheum, the Temple 
of the Wingless Victory. 


talked about. He doubtless made 
this god, like his others, of Parian 
marble, or the pale veined marble 
from Naxos; artisans polished the 
stone until it resembled ivory, and 
added the gilt. The head discovered 
by Professor Guidi bears evidence 
of such gilding and polishing. 
What happened to the original? 





N. E. A. 
GERTRUDE VANDERBILT WHITNEY 
Hers, a victory of wings; his, of 
hoofs 
(See ‘“Sculptress’’) 


Did scavengers destroy it? Did the 
Romans remove it: to Byzantium, 
and did it crumble in the fire that 
consumed that city in 475 A. D.? 
Phidias, with money enough to set- 
tle the claims against him, went 
back to Athens and started there 
his famous school of sculptors. The 
rest of his story is unknown. 


Sculptress 


The heart of the Breton glories 
in the past. He clings to old su- 
perstitions, continues to wear pic- 
turesque crimson and blue waist- 
coats, and still speaks a Celtic 
dialect. His emotionalism is bound 
up with the sea—to the north of 
his peninsula, he looks out on the 
gilded bronze statue of St. Michael 
standing 165 ft. above the waves 
on the Gothic spire of the fortress- 
abbey Mont St. Michel; to the south 
in the harbor of St. Nazaire, he 
now sees an American doughboy, 
sword in hand, eagerly poised atop 
the back of an eagle with grace- 
ful, outspread wings. 

Nine years ago, an anxious group 


_of these same Bretons of St. 


Nazaire strained their eyes toward 
the sea to catch the first glimpse 
of the liner that was bringing the 
vanguard of American troops to 
France. Last week, with French 
and American warships roaring sa- 
lutes, with Breton peasants wav- 
ing American flags, with General 
Pershing, Admiral Gleaves, Am- 


bassador Herrick, and General 
Gouraud looking on, the canvas 
was lifted from Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney’s* inspired masterpiece. 
The statue stands 300 ft. out in 
the harbor on a 70-ft. masonry 
pillar. The eagle has a _ tensile 
wingspread of 35 ft. The Bretons 
gazed in wonder at the power and 
grace of Mrs. Whitney’s work. 

Georges Leygues, Minister of the 
Navy, accepted the gift for France. 
He emotionally described St. 
Nazaire as the place where France 
“first felt the heart beats of the 
American people.” At the close of 
his speech, he approached Mrs. 
Whitney and pinned the Legion 
of Honor on the dress of the sculp- 
tress. 

Ambassador Herrick a the 
genius of Mrs. Whitney and then 
went on to “scotch the lie” that 
the U. S. is becoming a greedy 
materialist instead of the idealist 
who entered the war. He finished 
by quoting Byron: 

Here’s a sigh to those who love me, 

And a smile to those who hate; 


And whatever sky's above me 
Here’s a heart for every fate. 


On the same day that Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s art was honored by two re- 
publics, Husband Harry Payne 
Whitney, premier sportsman of the 
U. S., had a double racing triumph. 
His filly Pantella won the Great 
American and his Macaw captured 
the Brookdale Handicap at Aque- 
duct, N. Y. 


Meanwhile, a delegation from 
marble and_ granite producing 
states, protested to Assistant 
Secretary of War MacNider against 
the use of Italian or French 
marble in the crosses and head- 
stones to be placed in Ameri- 
can cemeteries in Europe. Italian 
and French bids are $14.50 and 
$19.00 a headstone respectively, 
while the lowest U. S. bid is $30.95. 


. . 


Dealer 


King George, with Queen Mary, 
postponed their arrival at an im- 
portant cricket match last week 
long enough to “open” a new wing 
in the big modern-and-foreign gal- 
leries at the National Gallery of 
Modern Art, known as the Tate 
Gallery,+ over by the Thames river- 
bank. There they greeted the donor 
of the new galleries, Sir Joseph 
Duveen, merchandizer of Art to 
U. S. and other millionaires. 

Sir Joseph has, with characteris- 
tically sensational effulgence, be- 





*The former Gertrude Vanderbilt. Her 
other most significant sculptural works are: 
The Titanic Memorial at Washington, 
D. C., and the equestrian statue to William 
F. (“Buffalo Bill’) Cody. 

7The Tate Gallery is the English dis- 
play salon corresponding to the Luxem- 
bourg in Paris, although paintings from 
Tate do not “graduate” into the National 
Gallery of Art at Trafalgar Square as do 
paintings from the Luxembourg into the 
Louvre. 
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dizened the new galleries in green 
marble doorways, marble parquets, 
gilt ceilings, much after the fashion 
of his celebrated “torture rooms” 
deep within his fancy Fifth Avenue 


establishment. Of course there were 
paintings at Tate too—especially, 
14 Sargents whose noble can- 
vases have not become so numer- 
ous on the art-dealers’ shelves as to 
be in need of much publicity, pre- 
ceding facile disposal. A notable 
picture hung was that of the be- 
heading of John, the Baptist, by 
Puvis de Chavannes. Degas was 
well represented as well as some 
brilliant paintings by Bancini, Dau- 
miur, Ingres. 

The munificent donor’s name was 
bandied about last week in many a 
far-flung studio, for he has exe- 
cuted several rather unusual artistic 
gymnastics. In 1921 a group of 
gentry from Kansas City, opulent 
and patriotic, “backed” the local art 
museum in an offer to pay $500,000 
for a DaVinci, “La Belle Ferron- 
iere.” Naturally a “La Belle Fer- 
roniere” was soon forthcoming and 
the person who conjured it was not 
Sir Joseph Duveen, although he 
likes to be a major party in all big 
deals where the old masters and 
$500,000 are involved. The sale 
was about to be consummated, cer- 
tificates of authenticity, vouchers, 
expert testimonies and all attached 
to the work, when Sir Joseph gave 
out an interview denouncing the 
picture as a “copy. ... The certifi- 
cates accompanying it are worth- 
less. . . . Leonardo never copies his 
works.” 

The statement that Leonardo da 
Vinci never copied his own works is 
hard to reconcile with critics’ asser- 
tions that Scotland Yard experts 
have declared the fingerprints on 
various da Vinci replicas to be iden- 
tical with those on originals; that 
two major continental galleries— 
the Louvre of Paris, the Prado in 
Madrid—have simultaneously ex- 
_hibited a Mona Lisa. Suit for libel 
was entered against Sir Joseph. 


In 1923 Sir Joseph was glad to 
receive another court summons, the 
complainant this time being his 
ancient, bitter, art-dealer enemy, 
Georges Demotte of Paris and Man- 
hattan, who vainly claimed $500,000 
damages for slandering a “Virgin 
and Child” he had recently disposed 
of. Shrewd Sir Joseph’s loud dam- 
nation of the statue as “fake” made 
it impossible for Demotte to collect 
on the sale. 

Sir Joseph, as all are aware, is 
descended from an English-Jewish 
blacksmith who expanded his far- 
riery to an art dealer’s suite. Sir 
Joseph, who acquired his title after 
birth, is le beau art of beaux arts 
in Manhattan. He vends excellent 
objects dart undismayed before 
gargantuan plutocrats, penetrating 
their purses vastly, simply with the 
device of perfumed cigarettes, vo- 
luptuous oriental divans, scientific 
lighting, cutaway coat, and hauteur. 
His gift of the Tate Galleries is 
typical of his unselfish magnificence. 


MUSIC 











Melodious German 


Paris in 1825. “Play me some- 
thing,” said the pale, sarcastic 
genius of twenty, the already fa- 
mous Liszt. Von Lenz played 


Aufforderung zum Tanz,* and then 





CARL MARIA VON WEBER 
The glitter of a dagger in the sun 


other music by Weber. The glit- 
ter of a dagger in the sun was in 
the eyes of Liszt, and he put down 
his long Turkish pipe, amazed. 
He had never heard of Weber’s 
piano music, and he_ solemnly 
pledged eternal gratitude to Von 
Lenz from Riga for having intro- 
duced to him such beauty. He 
had known only Weber’s_ univer- 
sally popular opera Frieschiitz.+ 
And young Weber had been dead 
nearly two years. 

Paris in 1830. Berlioz had just 
won the Prix de Rome after re- 
peated failures. He went to hear 
Liszt play Weber’s Concertstiick, 
at the finish publicly embracing 
Liszt. That night the two musi- 
cians entered a drawing room to- 
gether where musical prejudices 
were being aired, where Weber’s 
name suffered scorn. A _ young 
French cock intimated that it was 
not enough for the court of Louis 
XVIII that Weber had been kapell- 
meister atevery petty court of Ger- 
many. Halvéy recalled the time in 
Prague when Weber, director of the 
opera, was a mine for a local oper- 
atic gold-digger. Asked his opinion, 
Liszt silently laid his hands on the 
keyboard and, beginning with the 
unique tremolo in the bass, played 
his beloved Sonata in A flat. Victor 
Halvéy, French poet, writes that 





*“Invitation to the dance.” 


7“Free Archer,” which was known in 
Paris as “Robin des Bois.” 


until then he had never understood 
Weber’s music, which now brought 
tears to his eyes and silence to his 
former sneers. 

This summer, Carl Maria von 
Weber has been dead a hundred 
years, but his name is much re- 
membered. “There never was a 
more German composer than thou 
. . - The Briton does thee justice, 
the Frenchmen admires thee, but 
only the German loves thee.”* In 
Germany, they are talking, singing, 
playing, reading Weber. Even dur- 
ing his lifetime, he and Bethovent 
were Germany’s most popular com- 
posers. Weber’s melodious songs 
influenced Wagner and his polon- 
aises inspired Chopin. 

At the age of 36, the consump- 
tive, nervous, hy~ersensitive Weber 
was told by a physician that he had 
but a few months to live, if he did 
not immediatelv take a rest and a 
sun cure in the South. He was con- 
sidering a lucrative offer from Lon- 
don; Charles Kemble wished to pro- 
duce Weber’s opera, “Oberon,” at 
Covent Garden. The emotional 
strain of such an event always left 
him weak for days afterward and 
he did not want to go to London. 
But going meant an inheritance for 
his wife and two baby sons, while 
living on aimlessly a few years 
more meant leaving his family in 
poor circumstances. Bravely he 
cast for London and_ separation 
from those he loved. “Oberon” was 
fitted out with an English libretto 
and Weber himself took up the 
study of English. According to his 
diary, he left his home with the 
secret foreboding that he would 
never see it again. His three 
months in London were a nightmare 
of homesickness for his family, 
physical suffering, fears for his 
tremendous venture. The popularity 
of his-opera and concerts, person- 
ally conducted, was the record- 
breaking sensation of musical Lon- 
don. At last he was free to return 
to Dresden, to his “Lina.” He 
spent all day receiving friends in 
farewell visits, and talked only of 
his journey, his homecoming. On 
the morning of his departure he did 
not wake. 

It is a paradox that the sickly- 
looking, temperamental Weber 
should have created music so spark- 
ling, so romantic that it has stood 
in the minds of musicians for over 
a century as “a knight in golden 
armour.” 


Again Farewell 


London waved farewell to the 
concert career of Dame Nellie 
Melba last week, as it had pre- 
viously done to her operatic career 
(TIME, June 21). Like a sudden 





*Richard Wagner’s oration at Weber’s 
grave. 
{Beethoven’s centennial is next year. 
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summer storm, applause broke 
around her as she appeared upon 
a flower-laden stage. Finally came 
the breathless silence, and then 
the thrill of unspeakably sweet 
notes,—a song of Mozart. 

Dozens of duchesses were there 
to see the great prima donna and 
cockneys stampeded to see _ the 
duchesses. Lady Somebody re- 
marked that Nellie Melba _ had 
come into her career like a lamb, 
almost unnoticed, 38 years ago, 
and that if she was not going out 
of it like a lion, at least she was 
lionized. The last song ever to be 
sung to a London audience by the 
Australian star, favorite of favor- 
ites, was: “Coming through the 
Rye.” She stepped forward and 
spoke: 

“T am sorry to go, but you have 
made me so happy. Perhaps on 
another day another idol will come 
your way. If so, give a passing 
thought to me and say ‘We loved 
Melba.’ ”’ Lustily the audience broke 
into “Auld Lang Syne.” She said 
“good-night” and  disappeared,— 
officially forever. 


Summer Opera 


Ravinia. Last week, a time-table 
was printed in the Chicago daily 
press. It listed the trains which 
would be running for the next while 
between Chicago and a place called 
Ravinia, 21 miles north. Why any- 
one should want to be going to Ra- 
vinia puzzled a number of dolts, 
until they read that rich, artistic 
Louis Eckstein was again present- 
ing operas there. Those who obeyed 
the time-table, found themselves in 
a park roofed by tall trees. Some 
dined sumptuously at a restaurant 
and danced to jazz; others stocked 
up at the hot-dog stand, or pic- 
nicked at rustic tables in the woods; 
others arrived in evening frocks 
and white flannels, from dinner par- 
ties at Lake Forest or Winnetka. 
Two thousand spectators sat under 
a high wooden canopy. (It keeps 
the rain out and keeps the music 
within.) Many others sat on the 
grassy slopes counting stars, spell- 
bound, one night ‘last week. by 
strains of Puccini. 

Lucrezia Bori sang the title role 
of Manon Lescaut, and Giovanni 
Martinelli that of Des Grieux. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Operas performed or scheduled 
this summer at Ravinia: Madame 
Butterfly, Romeo and Juliette, Rigo- 
letto, Faust, Martha, Aida, and The 
King’s Henchman, a new opera 
(TIME, June 7) by Deems Taylor 
(score) and Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay (libretto). 

St. Louis. Though Chicago has 
enjoyed Summer opera for 15 years 
and St. Louis for only 8, the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera gave 
every sign last week that it has 
nestled down again for a twelve 
week season both profitably* and 


“*Only once (1919) has a deficit been re- 
corded ($11,000). 
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enthusiastically attended. 

The All-St. Louis Home-Trained 
Chorus (96) will attempt “grand 
opera” only once (Jl Trovatore), will 
warble Jolanthe, The Red Mill, The 
Chocolate Soldier... . 

Atlanta. Louise Hunter, now es- 
tablished as the favorite prima 
donna of Atlanta, again forms the 
professional nucleus of numerous 
southern amateur stars. 

At Atlanta the repertoire consists 
exclusively of light opera: The 
Chocolate Soldier, The Pirates of 
Penzance, Katinka. .... 


RELIGION 





Return 


It is more than a month since 
Aimee Semple McPherson, famed 
and wealthy evangelist, owner and 
builder of the $1,000,000 Angelus 
Temple, Los Angeles, dove into 
mystery through a broken wave 
(Time, June 7). She was taking 
her second dip of a June after- 
noon; her secretary sat reading 
on the beach; thousands of people 
were bathing all round her, but 
with that dive Aimee McPherson 
vanished as completely as if she 
had stepped through a looking-glass 
into the Never-Never Land. Last 
week Aimee McPherson, in a ging- 
ham gown spattered with mud, 
tottered into the  police-office of 
Douglas, Ariz., and told her story. 

“Mrs. McPherson!” 

Rising from her dive, she saw 
a woman standing on the shore. 
Would Mrs. McPherson come with 
her to see a dying baby? In a 
sedan parked by the shore, another 
woman sat holding a bundle baby- 
wise; she got into the car, a coat 
was thrown over her head, a sickly 
sweet odor sickened her. . . . She 
woke somewhere in a cot at dawn. 
Two men stood over her. One of 
them was named Steve. The wom- 
an’s name was Rose. They told 
her that she could go free as soon 
as her mother (Mrs. Minnie Ken- 
nedy) or her congregation raised 
$500,000 ransom. . . . (Later ver- 
sion—$50,000.) 

Time became a jumbled cinema— 
weird faces, threats, and curses 

long drives by night in the 
sedan. She was always bound and 
gagged. Her captors burned her 
fingers with cigars to make her 
help them get the ransom. If she 
did not .. . Steve and his fellow 
rogue murmured apart, spoke of 
selling her to a man named Felipe. 
They cut off her hair, threatened 
to cut off a scarred finger and 
send it to her mother. “I prayed 
constantly and talked to them of 
God. I'll bet they were tired of 
hearing my preaching... .” Then 
the cabin, somewhere beyond Mexi- 
cali, where they left her alone for 
an unguarded hour; she sawed 
through her rope on a tin can, 
wandered all night over cactus and 
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mesquite . . . At last the road to 
Douglas ...a Friend... safety 
«+, 4 MERE s+ 

When scrutinized, Evangelist Mc- 
Pherson’s account seemed not to 
jibe with the discovery of a one- 
piece bathing suit identified as hers 
in her automobile, shortly after 
she disappeared. She made no 
mention of having been hastily 
divested of that garment in order 
that the kidnappers might spirit 
it into her car before driving off 
with her to Mexico. Moreover, 
Evangelist McPherson was not 
markedly sunburned, last week, 
though she described vividly her 
sufferings while crossing burning 
sands. Speaking from her pulpit 
at Angelus Temple, she compared 
her escape to that of Daniel from 
the lions’ den. 

Mr. K. Ormiston, adept operator 
of the Angelus Temple radio, un- 
accountably absent for some weeks, 
was likewise present at Los Angeles 
last week, but was not communica- 
tive as to where he had been. His 
wife recently sailed for Australia 
after filing divorce papers in which 
the name of Evangelist McPherson 
is bruited to be conspicuous. 

Mr. B. H. Greenwood, City build- 
ing-inspector at Tucson, Ariz., 
sought Evangelist McPherson last 
week, and declared in the presence 
of Detective Chief Clive of Los 
Angeles that he recognized her as 
a woman whom he had seen on the 
street in Tucson during her “dis- 
appearance.” 

The congregation welcomed her 
as one all-but-divinely resurrected 
at a loud and joyful prayer 
meeting. 


In Mecca 


Men and women Who sacrifice 
their lives for a religious faith are 
known to their fellow adherents as 
martyrs, to opposing sects as fa- 
natics. The latter term was the 
one used in newspaper despatches 
to define 25 Wahhabis who were 
shot by Egyptian soldiers last 
week in the streets of Mecca. 

The soldiers, commanded by 
Azmi Pasha, were starting for 
Cairo as an escort of the Holy 
Carpet, the immemorial piece of 
rug that covers the Kaaba in the 
Mosque at Mecca. Because of fric- 
tion between Sultan Ibn Soud and 
King Fuad of Egypt, the Holy Car- 
pet had not gone to Cairo for two 
years, but this year things looked 
better; the King of Egypt had a 
chance of being made Calif of 
Islam; the rug started on _ its 
journey, accompanied by the sol- 
diers and followed by a brass band 
which blared out, with wandering 
horns and cymbals, an Egyptian 
marching song. Now to the Wah- 
habis of Mecca music is an offense 
to Allah, strictly forbidden in holy 
places. A little crowd of “fanatics” 
charged the cortége; the soldiers 
fired; 25 Wahhabis, some of them 
women and children, fell dead. 
King Fuad had lost his chance for 
the Califate. 
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EDUCATION 





Serious Summer 


Seven centuries ago there was a 
generation of children who, having 
observed their elders’ repeated 
failure to wrest the Holy Sepulchre 
from the infidel Saracens by brute 
force, resorted to the quaint ex- 
pedient of trudging down across 
Europe, struggling over the Medi- 
terranean Sea and advancing upon 
Jerusalem with hands empty of 
weapons and hearts full of faith. 
It is not recorded that the Saracen 
militia were deeply affected by this 
display, nor that they yielded their 
stronghold until, some time after- 
wards, Frederick II ousted them 
by adroit diplomacy. Nevertheless, 
the tradition that young people 
make good auxiliary forces in ideal- 
istic undertakings, has _ persisted. 
It is manifest today in the litera- 
ture of Hope and Understanding 
that is written about the Citizens 
of Tomorrow, the ushers of the 
Era of Good Will, the so-called 
“new” college students. Urged by 
elders with genius for “organizing” 
and by precocious contemporaries 
with faith in “the movement,” they 
are packing their suitcases by the 
hundred, sharpening pencils, in- 
diting notebooks and crusading to 
Europe in smiling droves to “ex- 
change viewpoints,” “discuss prob- 
lems,” “promote sympathy” and 
effect a number of similar desir- 
able ends so far neglected by the 
notorious Older Generation. 

There is a National Student Fed- 
eration, working in conjunction 
with a travel bureau called the 
Open Road Inc., which has ar- 
ranged scores of tours for ardent 
crusaders, to whom the prospect 
of meeting European state officials 
and enjoying state banquets, lec- 
tures, or simply recognition and 
welcome, is irresistible. It is ar- 
ranged that there shall be bounti- 
ful good fellowship between the 
crusaders and universitv students 
in the lands they visit. “In the 
walled garden of an old stone house 
in Normandy” many of the most 
faithful will gather in August to 
fraternize intensively and bleach 
all the sins of their respective 
diplomats with the bright rays of 
well systematized mutual  confi- 
dence. 

Somewhat less formal but equally 
hearty is the program proclaimed 
by a group of fearless Manhattan 
students who intend to ship in 
cattleboats or steerage, sleep in 
their clothes on European railroads, 
enter Sovietland and there gather 
first-hand material for what all 
government experts, professional 
press men and inquisitive business 
representatives are believed to have 
left unwritten—“a lucid and pene- 
trating report on Russia.” 

Nor will the importance of be- 
ing earnest be forgotten by those 
who stay behind. A student col- 
lege-camp has already opened in the 


TIME 


Catskills for the summer, a camp 
of “doers” who are resolved to de- 
pend upon no external stimulus for 
their vigorous thought but to lec- 
ture to each other on “problems 
of the day” that they are severally 
exercised about. 

Some 50 Radcliffe, Wellesley and 
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HERR RUMPLER 
Doubts were doubted 


(See AERONAUTICS) 


Simmons college ladies have ob- 
tained their parents’ reluctant con- 
sent to spend the summer “seeing 
how the other half lives.” They 
will work in shops and factories, 
“go incognito and spend their 
leisure time as well as working 
hours exactly as the working girls 
had 


At Bridgewater, Conn, “in 
George Pratt’s old tobacco barn,” 
a student summer university was 
opened last week by the National 
Student Forum. The first confer- 
ences, led by Editor Douglas Has- 
kell of the New Student, were on 
the subject of college journalism. 
Future sessions, the prospectus ex- 
plains, will be devoted to digest- 
ing, with the aid of college 
professors, various “green apples” 
lately laid before the “new” stu- 


dent—recent books on_ sociology, 
psychology, education, science, 
drama. Here, too, “good fellow- 


ship” is stressed. The scene is 
pastoral, the cost low, designed to 
suit “the overwhelming minority.” 
Host Pratt, a recent Harvard grad- 
uate, is a sub-editor and financial 
backer of the New Student; de- 
votes his energies to stimulating 
a spirit of liberal criticism, free 
speech, international consciousness, 
among U. S. undergraduates. 


At Wisconsin 

Summer’s peace on the shores of 
Lake Mendota (Madison, Wis.) is 
broken by the fall of hammers and 
the whine of planes. New dormi- 
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tories are arising, where a year 
from this autumn the first fruit of 
the administration of President 
Glenn Frank of the University of 
Wisconsin will burgeon. It is to 
be an experimental college starting 
with 125 freshmen—all men—vol- 
untarily enrolled to undertake two 
years of “project study” under the 
direction of Professor Alexander 
Meiklejohn and a special faculty. 
In 1928 another 125 freshmen will 
be admitted. At the end of its sec- 
ond experimental year, each class 
will be returned to the university 
proper as juniors in full standing, 
te match their training with that of 
orthodox third-year students in the 
College of Letters and Science. 

Besides being the first fruit of 
the Frank régime, the college will 
perform a_ test of educational 
theories that Dr. Meiklejohn has 
been propounding since his policies 
lost him his presidential chair at 
Amherst in 1923. The young gen- 
tlemen of Wisconsin will be asked 
to study a single civilization inten- 
sively from many angles, as ex- 
plained by Drs. Frank and 
Meiklejohn in magazine articles 
lately (TIME, May 381). 





AERONAUTICS 





Romantic Rumpler 


There was comment on “the pre- 
viousness of Herr Rumpler”’—Herr 
Manager Rumpler of the famed 
Rumpler Airplane Works, Ger- 
many—when he_ addressed _ the 
Society for the Scientific Study of 
Aircraft Development at Diissel- 
dorf last week. But knowing Herr 
Rumpler’s' proven abilities, and 
chary of trusting even their doubts, 
people listened respectfully to the 
marvel he related. 

The time had come, Herr Rump- 
ler said, to build an enormous 
airplane that he had designed, a 
plane with ten 28-cylinder motors 
capable of 10,000 total horsepower; 
with wings each spanning 400 feet, 
in which there would be cabins for 
the 130 passengers whom the air 
leviathan could whisk across the 
Atlantic in 36 hours. There would 
be six huge pontoons for landing, 
if necessary, on the sea, and in 
these a crew of 25 mechanics would 
be berthed. Tons of trunks and 
fuel for 16 hours of top-speed fly- 
ing were provided with stowage 
and lifting power. From _ control 
cabins in the wing tips the pilots 
would set their course from Eu- 
rope first to the Azores, thence 
to the U. 

No one could remember’ Ro- 
mancers Jules Verne or q 
Wells having compassed a greater 
imaginative flight than Herr 
Rumpler. Yet many a newspaper 
reader with an open mind about 
the future filed away the despatch 
from Diisseldorf for their grand- 
children to muse over some day. 
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Your telephone is made up of 201 
parts, every one of which had to be 
planned, produced and assembled with 
an unusual degree of accuracy. 

Such multiplicity of detail is un- 
avoidable in the work of manufac- 
turing telephones, cable, switchboards 
and other telephone apparatus. The 
number of separate parts entering in- 
to all these products is 110,000; the 








c Net so simple as it looks 


number of separate parts in a certain 
well known automobile is 3000. 

To see that each of these many 
parts fits into its proper place calls for 
constant watchfulness and skill in the 
men and women whose life-work it is. 
This ability is just one of the things 
Western Electric has developed in 
forty-six years experience making Bell 
telephones. 
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Gastrogen Tablets | THE PRESS | 


never stop digestion 
by going too far! 


Bi tie. et 











ASTROGEN Tablets are free from the one 
great objection which can be urged 
against so many digestive remedies. 

They very promptly relieve indigestion, 
“*heartburn”’ and gas. They correct acidity, but 
there they stop. They do not interfere with the 
normal, healthy process of digestion itself. 

There they differ radically from bicarbonate 
of soda and preparations contaiuing it. For with 
alkalies of this class, your stomach is often bur- 
dened with an alkaline residue which prevents 
it from digesting your food. 


Gastrogen Tablets work in a 
different way! 


The peculiar virtue of Gastrogen Tablets is that 
once hyper-acidity is overcome, once the distress 
is gone, the stomach remains “‘in neutral.’’ Na- 
ture quickly restores the correct amount of mild 
acidity (1-5 of one per cenc) and any amount of 
Gastrogen remaining rests inert and passes 
through the system unchanged. 

Your indigestion vanishes quickly, your 
*“*heartburn”’ and distress is rapidity overcome, 
and your stomach goes on in its normal work of 
digesting food without interference. 


Gastrogen Tablets 
are pleasant and harmless 


Gastrogen Tablets are nii!d, safe and effective. 
They combat digestive disturbances without re- 
tarding digestion. They are pleasant to taste. 
They purify the breath and they are very prompt 
in the relief they give. 


Your druggist has them in handy pocket- 

tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also in cabinet- 

size bottles of 60 tablets for 60c. If you 

want to try them before you buy them, 

send the coupon for free introductory 
packet of 6 tablets. 


GASTROGEN 
OMblets 
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Admen 


The New York Times called them 
“Advertising men.” The N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune called them “Ad” 
men. The N. Y. World called them 
Admen, thereby coining a new 
noun to define the “leaders of a 
profession essential to human exis- 
tence,” who assembled in interna- 
tional convention last week in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 

From 14 countries they came, 
strong men and suave men, sput- 
tering men and conservative men, 
dynamic men and diplomatic men, 
admen all. President Coolidge sent 
messages of good cheer. In the mes- 
sage that opened the convention, 
their president, C. K. Woodbridge 
(U.S.), spoke of “the radio .. . tele- 
phone ... telegraph .. . airplanes 
. « « automobiles . . . daily papers 
... national magazines... .” With 
all these media of communication 
the admen were concerned; many of 
them were the paid publicity agents 
of the industries named; through 
these industries the utterances of 
their convention were distributed 
to a listening world: 

Classified Advertising. Walter 
H. Page got his start in life by 
inserting a classified advertise- 
ment; Joseph Pulitzer answered a 
Help Wanted advertisement in a 
St. Louis paper.—-Frank McCabe, 
of the New York World. 

A New Spirit reigns among us 
—the spirit of co-operation among 
men, Advertising has made the 
nations brothers—C. K. Wood- 
bridge. 

Envy, Jealousy, Resentment. .. . 
When you read the comment in 
foreign journals and consider the 
contrast between our prosperity and 
the destitution abroad it takes a 
very blunt imagination not to be 
disturbed. . . . Every nation hates 
us. ... In this bitter feeling there 
is the making of a conflict that 
would not only hurl us down from 
our high place but, in destroying us, 
destroy civilization. . . . I am 
no alarmist.—Bruce Barton, Presi- 
dent Barton, Durstine, and Osborne 
Advertising Agency. 

Look Out for Credit. . . . When 
it’s cheap, it’s dangerous.—E. T. 
Stotesbury, Philadelphia member 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

South Africa puzzles U. S. busi- 
ness men. I met a fellow who was 
genuinely surprised to find that I 
was not colored. Others were dumb- 
founded to hear that the Boers 
were quite civilized, that I was 
a typical Boer. Most people seem 
to think that lions and tigers are 
shot as easily in Capetown as 
cashiers and jewelers in New 
York.—Eric H. Louw, Commis- 
sioner for the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. 

French Newspapers have the 
keenest desire to be better in- 
formed about your country. ... 
French industries want American 
trade. ... French magazines want 
American advertising—Dr. Marcel 
Knecht, General Secretary Le 
Matin, Paris. 








International Business has 
reached, for the first time since the 
war, the level of 1918....Asa 
matter of fact, the weakness of 
the france and lira is not by any 
means a symptom of any prevalent 
European infirmity; it is simply the 
last vestige of prolonged con- 
valescence. Sterling exchange was 
well able to stand the strain of the 
recent general strike and there has 
been a steady gratifying recovery 
of Scandinavian, Dutch, Japanese 
and other important exchanges, de- 
spite the loud clamor for “man- 
aged currencies” and other fiscal 
“quackery.”—Dr. Julius Klein, Di- 
rector of the U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce. 

They dined in jubilant cohorts, 
went to the theatre, to the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition, to a banquet 
in Manhattan where they presented 
a testimonial scroll to North Pole 
Flyers Byrd and _ Bennet, saw 
French Legion of Honor crosses 
(Chevalier) pinned on the chests 
of their President, King Wood- 
bridge, and their past President, 
Lou E. Holland. They changed 
their name from “Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World” to 
“International Advertising Associa- 
tion,” re-elected King Woodbridge 
president, elected Francis H. Sisson 
(vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co.) treasurer, Rowe Stewart 
(business manager of the Philadel- 
phia Record) secretary. They 
raised the dues of sustaining mem- 
bers to $2 yearly (from $1.50), 
declared Denver their 1927 conven- 
tion city, adjourned to a pastoral 
week-end at the Westchester-Bilt- 
more Country Club. (John McEntee 
Bowman, who invited them there, 
was in London.) 


“Rhythm” 


Horse races are run every day; 
baseball goes perpetually on; of 
tennis and golf there is no end. 
How is the sporting journalist to 
find new words to tell of these 
things? It is an impossible task, 
yet, somehow, the better members 
of the newspaper trade manage 
it. When they fail, their failure is 
usually confined to an inside page. 
But last week, in a two column 
story about the Yale-Harvard boat- 
race that began on the front page 
of the Herald-Tribune, Grantland 
Rice, star writer (believed to have 
originated the phrase, “Now the 
goal-posts loomed upon the deep- 
ening shadow... .”) set a record. 
As a noun and in adjectival form, 
he used the word “rhythm” sixteen 
times, as follows: Spurts Wail Be- 
fore Elis Rhythmic Beat ... the 
flawless rhythm of Ed Leader. . 
Yale’s rhythmic beat. ... blessed 
with the finer rhythm and... It 
was all rhythm ... Rhythm that 
Milton and Byron might have 
. « « lesson in rhythm ... that 
matchless Yale’s magie 4 
the marvelous ,the same unbeat- 
able a matter of. wthe en- 
during the power of. jthe 
ic power, effort against . 
the Leader tthe power of. ; 
when you can beat... rhythm.” 
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SCIENCE 





Expeditions 


Summer is expedition time for 
scientists. They have catalogued 
and put away in glass cases their 
last year’s finds. They have written 
their reports and monographs, given 
their lectures, attended to home 
duties, and the irresistible itch to 
fare forth exploring, examining, 
collecting is upon them again. 


The Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington, greatest of all ex- 
pedition-senders, has announced 
many new projects, five being of 
prime interest: 

Anthropologist Ales Hrdlicka 
is off to search the shores of Kot- 
zebue and Norton Sounds, Alaska, 
for traces of battlegrounds storied 
in Eskimo legend, where Asian an- 
cestors of the Indians may have 
fought among themselves during 
successive waves of migration 
across the icefields from Siberia 
and the Diomede Islands. 

Dr. Richard P. Strong of Harv- 
ard, with Smithsonian assistants, 
is to cross Africa from Liberia 
to Mombasa studying diseases of 
men, plants, animals. (The Univer- 
sity of Witwatersrand, Transvaal, 
lately sent far and wide through 
Africa for specimens of herbs, 
roots, flowers, barks, saps used 
by ebon witchdoctors in their reli- 
gious rites, to discover new medi- 
cinal agents.) 

Meteorologist William H. Hoover 
was recalled from a solar observa- 
tory in the Argentine to travel to 
Mt. Brukkaros in Southwest Africa 
where Dr. Charles G. Abbott of the 
National Geographic Society, after 
studying sites in the Sahara, 
Egypt, the Sinai Peninsula and 
Baluchistan, last year discovered 
an ideal spot for the Institution’s 
first sun station in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. For three years Mr. 
Hoover will live, beneath a cloud- 
less, dustless sky, in the Brukkaros 
crater, with a 60-ft. precipice for 
his doorstep and only Hottentots 
for neighbors. He will take daily 
readings from a bolometer capable 
of registering to a millionth of a 
degree the sun’s radiation. His 
daily telegrams to Washington will 
be studied by long-range weather- 
forecasters, who, working on the 
theory that fluctuations in solar 
heat occasion all terrestrial weather 
disturbances, will warn farmers, 
mariners, aeronauts and the parent 
planning his child’s picnic, of com- 
ing storms. 

Dr. Matthew W. Stirling has al- 
ready accomplished much of the 
purpose of the Institution’s expedi- 
tion to explore and map the pyg- 
my-inhabited heart of New Guinea 
by airplane. 

Mineralogist W. F. Foshag is 
making the first scientific survey 
of the world’s richest silver mines, 
in Mexico. Workings begun cen- 
*TIME will shortly summarize archeologi- 
cal, paleontological and geological digging 
of recent weeks. Herewith are published 
activities of natural historians, botanists, 
mineralogists, etc, 





turies ago by the Toltecs still pro- 
duce voluminously. At Guanajuato, 
12 hours from Mexico City, Dr. 
Foshag will visit the huge Veta 
Madre (Mother Vein) where the M. KH. 

work shaft is 1,700 ft. deep and ay ave a 
30 in diameter pep. a 
He will see the magnificent Cathe- Cf) k di 
dral of Chihuahua, built in the uredom 
18th Century by two escaped con- 
victs who, having stumbled upon 


A Note by JAMES WALLEN 


the mines now called for Santa VERYONE who has a 
Eulalia, promised the edifice to sense of beauty, a love 
a priest if he would intercede for of civic order and the 
them with the Government. h : : 2 ? 
Polar. The dirigible Norge hav- oming instinct 1s 
ing crossed the North Pole charmed by Fieldston. 
and reached Alaska (TIME, : ; Tae 
May 24), Poleflyer Richard Eve- ph mening anny 
lyn Byrd headed home _ from — ty: - 
Spitzbergen; Explorer Darcis of wealthiest of overlords 
France decided to wait a year be- could not find a finer 
fore venturing over the top of the place in which to live. 
globe with motor-sledges; Poleflyer Field is N York 
Hubert Wilkins was recalled from leldston Is New Yor 
Point Barrow. Talk immediately City’s example of country 


began about flying to the South life in town. 
Pole. Byrd announced his intention 
of attempting this feat. Engi- 


neer Antonio Pauly of the Argen- FIELDSTON, Inc. 


tine submitted to his Government 


oo 


complete plans for a flight to the Spuyten Duyvil Parkway 
South Pole and exploration of Ant- at West 244th Street 
arctica. But no definite expedition Fietpston, New York City 
has yet been announced. Downtown OFFICE: 
Sub-Polar. Explorer Donald B. EWING & IVES, INcoRPORATED 
MeMillan has sailed once more for Park Avenue at 00th Street 


his special province, the shores of 
Labrador and Greenland to study 





A Cool Nourishing Meal 


After a busy day at the office or a long round 
of golf—when you're tired, hot and 
hungry and ambition seems to lag 
—eat a taste-tempting meal of 


Shredded Wheat 


covered with cold milk or cream and topped 
off with luscious strawberries. Notice how 
delightfully cool yet satisfied you feel. Shredded 
Wheat contains all the good of all of the wheat 
in tasty, easily digested form. BRAN, SALTS, 
PROTEINS, CARBOHYDRATES and VITA- 
MINES all properly balanced, nourish brawn and 
brain, tone blood and stimu- ' 
late digestion. Good any 
meal, every day. Just try 
it a week and see! 


MAKE IT A DAILY HABIT 











Girls! 


VASSAR 
SMITH 
GOUCHER 
MT. HOLYOKE 
SKIDMORE 
HUNTER 
SIMMONS 
NOTRE DAME 
RADCLIFFE 
SWEET BRIAR 
WELLESLEY 


Students from these famed 
women’s colleges, from State 
Universities, from Normal 
schools will represent TIME 
this summer. Some will intro- 
duce TIME to home-town 
folk, others will travel — like 
their brothers*—to U. S. vaca- 
tion resorts. 


$375 in Ten Days 


One alert young lady — an 
undergraduate at Skidmore 
College — has already earned 
$375 since Commencement by 


securing subscriptions for 
TIME. 

More Girls! 
Frankly, TIME’s _ business 


department wants more girls 
to represent TIME this sum- 
mer. Girls, “i. e., 18 to 35 
years,” who want complete 
details regarding this pleasant 
and profitable summer work 
should write at once to: 


O. D. KEEP 
TIME, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
*200 College men are now introducing 


TIME at U. S. summer resorts— 
East, West, North, South 


BEEBE EE & 
24 


Norse relics. George Palmer Put- 
nam II, made restless, perhaps, by 
books he has published for Explorer 
William Beebe,* and urged on by 
his small son, David Binney Put- 
nam, who last year cruised to Gala- 





© International 


Mrs. MARSHALL FIELD III 


Seven scientists guide and 
protect her 


pagos, is financing and accémpany- 
ing a Greenland collecting cruise 
for the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Besides Publisher 
Putnam and David, those aboard 
the schooner Effie Morrissey in- 
clude: Robert E. Peary Jr. and his 
late explorer-father’s skipper, Cap- 
tain Bob Bartlett; Carl Dunrud, 
Montana cowpuncher, equipped 
with lariats to throw at sea-lions, 
seals, musk-oxen; Van Campen 
Heilner, museum ornithologist; and 
Arthur Young, archer, who pro- 
poses to transfix with his arrows, 
polar bears, walruses and_ small 
whales, just as he impaled deer 
and lions in Africa last winter. 
Another northward bound ex- 
pedition is that of William A., 29- 
year-old grandnephew of John D. 
Rockefeller. With an American 
Museum ornithologist and a writer 
from the Scientific American 
young Rockefeller is already in the 
Hudson’s Bay region spying on 
nesting birds, nosing out Eskimo 
curios. No blare of press-agentry 
accompanied their departure. Hav- 
ing had a taste of the North at 
Dr. Grenfell’s mission in Labrador 
in 1915, Rockefeller merely slipped 
out of Manhattan for a vacation 
enlivened by light studies. 
Professor Howard T. Barnes of 
McGill University has had to change 





*Latest of these books, telling the story 
and elaborating the discoveries of Beebe’s 
voyage to the Sargasso Sea,, the Humboldt 
current, Voleanic Galapagos and the pre- 
historic gorge of the Hudson (Time, Feb. 
16, 1925 et seqg.); replete with descrip- 
tions and exquisite hand-painted color plates 
of extraordinary sea creatures, from pygmy 
sharks to titan devilfish; written in Ex- 
plorer Beebe’s best scientifico-romantic vein 
—is THE ArcrurUS ADVENTURE—William 
Beebe—Putnam ($6). 


his plan for going to Greenland 
shores to “burn up” icebergs with 
thermit (TIME, March 1 et seq.), 
the University of Michigan’s ex- 
pedition under Professor William 
Herbert Hobbs, which Professor 
Barnes was to have accompanied, 
having been canceled. Professor 
Barnes has gone instead to sum- 
mer on the east coast of New- 
foundland for a scientific study of 
iceberg ice. Structural knowledge 
of ice is the basis of his work in 
destroying ice-jams or cakes with 
the heat suddenly released when 
thermit (aluminum powder and a 
metallic peroxide) is touched off by 
a ribbon of flaming magnesium. 
Sudden heat acts upon ice crystals, 
not only to meit them as is com- 
monly supposed, but aiso to explode 
their texture, as smaller degrees of 
heat crack glass. Professor Barnes’ 
ultimate object: to shatter  ice- 
bergs at their glacial source and 
rid shipping lanes of a_ grave 
menace. 

South America. Expeditions to 
remote corners of the world are 
more and more becoming fashion- 
able among wealthy folk as things 
to do instead of merely as things 
to finance. William K. Vanderbilt, 
amateur ichthyologist, cruised the 
Pacific last winter and _ brought 
home strange specimens in his yacht 
Ara (TIME, Apr. 12). Manufac- 
turer Jesse Metcalf (woolens) is 
off to collect monster lizards at 
Komodo, Dutch East Indies, (TIME, 
March 22). George Eastman (ko- 
daks) is in Africa hunting with his 
cameras (TIME, March 22). Last 
week, Mrs. Marshall Field of Chi- 
cago, in the role of official photog- 
rapher, sailed with a _ Field 
Museum expedition bound for the 
game-infested interior of Brazil. It 


‘was her first venture of the kind 


but she admitted to no qualms at 
the thought of traveling 10,000 mi., 
of entering jungles never visited by 
white men. Seeing her off at the 
dock, her husband also denied un- 
easiness: “She is a splendid shot, 
you know.” To guide and protect 
her there were seven scientists un- 
der the command of famed George 
K. Cherrie, taxidermist and hunter 
of Roosevelt expeditions to the Riv- 
er of Doubt, Africa, Turkestan. To 
afford her feminine company and 
comfort there was Mrs. Ernest 
Thompson Seton, wife of Natural- 


ist Seton, who exhibited a rifle - 


“that already has to its credit a 
1,000-Ib. moose, an 800-lb. bear, an 
antelope shot running at 90 ft. and 
a wapiti.” 

Other expeditions have lately re- 
turned from South America: 

Dr. W. M. McGovern safely 
reached London after being miss- 
ing for months at the headwaters 
of the Amazon. One of his com- 
rades was drowned in a river whirl- 
pool; he himself nigh died of a 
jungle rheum. Hostile tribes, in- 
sects, vampire bats and reptiles be- 
set his wanderings but he survived 
with tales to tell of unsuspected 
gold, silver, coal and oil deposits; 
and of being initiated, at rites 
which no woman may attend, into 
a freemasonry of  bronze-skinned 
jungle nomads. Dr. McGovern, who 
though still in his twenties has 
scoured the globe’s face from Lon- 
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don to holy Lasa, was in time to 
authenticate a newspaper report 
of a Negro who stood barefoot on 
red-hot iron with apparent com- 
fort. Dr. McGovern suggested that 
the Negro might have been an un- 
suspected leper but at the same 
time told of having joined in per- 
sonally on a Shinto ceremony in 
Japan, where he thrice walked 
across a bed of blazing coals, to 
the great detriment of his clothes 
but without injury to his bare feet 
which were rubbed with salt. 
Dr. Herbert S. Dickey of the 
Royal Geographic Society and his 
bride turned up last fortnight at 
Para, Brazil, after a busy honey- 
moon spent in crossing the Andes 
from Guayaquil, Ecuador; mak- 
ing cinema records of the art of 
curing human skulls among the 
savage, head-hunting Teveros. 
Blossom. Early in June the 
schooner Blossom, financed by 
Clevelanders for their Museum of 
Natural History, dropped anchor 
at Charleston, S. C., after an ab- 
sence of 31 months. She had fished 
in the Sargasso Sea; dredged for 
“the lost continent, Atlantis,” in the 
eastern Atlantic; touched on the 
South American and African coasts 
for repairs and to collect plant and 
animal life. Her commander, 
George Finlay Simmons, set about 
discharging his cargo of 12,000 
specimens under the direction of 
Paul M. Rea, Cleveland museum 
chief, Braving superstition, the 
Blossom’s men had shot an _ al- 
batross, hooked a golden dolphin. 


Monster 


Switzerland reported successful 
tests with the world’s most mon- 
strous electric locomotive—a 
train-hauler driven by six motors 
developing 4,500 horsepower. Over 
20 meters long (65 ft.), weighing 
283,350 Ibs., is can be driven by one 
man and will hurtle along at 100 
miles an hour with a loaded pas- 
senger train in tow. Soon it will 
be in service on the International 
Electric Line, racing over the Alps 
to Berne; plunging through the 
Simplon tunnel into Italy. 
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MEN! Try This 


You fellows who smoke a lot 
needn't worry about tobacco 
Stains on your teeth. Simply 
use a little more Colgate’s than 
usual. Keep some in your desk. 
Vigorous brushing three times a 
day and, presto! teeth as white 
as ever. 


Colgate’s penetrates every place 
where it is possible for stains 
and food particles to collect. It 
loosens impurities at once. Then 
it washes them away, leaving 
your teeth and gums absolutely 
clean. Germs can’t lurk in the 


oe 


Note How Quickly It Works 


warm, dark interior of your 
mouth when you use Colgate’s 
regularly. Colgate’s__ literally 
goes right into their hiding 
places and removes those causes 
of tooth decay. 


Colgate’s contains no grit; no 
harsh chemicals. It can't 
scratch or bleach your teeth. 
It polishes and whitens them 
naturally. 


And you'll like the taste. 
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Priced right, too! 
Large tube 25c. 




















NO LOSS - 


TO ANY INVESTOR 


IN 53 YEARS 





for men and women 
who want their money 


to earn full pay 


se you have funds to invest, two consider- 
ations are uppermost in your mind. You 
want to secure against loss the money for which you 
have worked and saved. You want your money to 
produce a profitable income—to work as hard for 
you as you have worked for it. 


Consider, then, these two facts about Smith Bonds, 
which have impelled thousands of men and women, 
in 48 states and in 33 countries and territories 
abroad, to select them as the ideal investment for 
their funds: 


1 Each issue of our First Mortgage Bonds is 

* strongly secured by modern, income-producing 
city property,and protected by safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of vo Joss to any investor in 53 
years. Men and women who lack investment ex- 
perience may buy these bonds with the same assur- 
ance of safety as experienced investors. 


The interest rate on Smith Bonds always is 

* the highest consistent with our standards of 

safety. Our current offerings pay 634% and 7%. 

$1,000, $500 and $100 bonds are sold outright; 

$1,000 and $500 bonds also are sold by payments 

over 10 months. Regular monthly payments earn the 
full rate of bond interest. 


To collect your interest, every six months, you sim- 
ply clip a coupon and send it to us, or you may cash 
or deposit it as you would a check, with your own 
bank. 


Send your name and address on the form below for 
our booklets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” 
and “‘How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE FE. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Albany Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 














BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Steel 


The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has never cut a melon, al- 
though it has more than half a 
billion dollars in surplus. Many 
common stockholders yearn for this 
usufruct of 25 years’ waiting which 
Judge Elbert Henry Gary, chair- 
man of the Board, has _ placidly 
withheld. Men had tried to tease 
the Judge into resigning at the 
April stockholders meeting. They 
had urged that he was an old 
man turned 80, had been with 
U. S. Steel since its inception 
in 1901, had made a batch of steel 
highbinders work together and 
actually practice his ethics in busi- 
ness. U.S. Steel was the sublima- 
tion of Judge Gary. He was the 
personification of U. S. Steel. What 
further did he want?. He ought to 
cease his labors—and incidentally 
let the melon be cut. 

Fortnight ago U. S. Steel led 
a stock market rise. Talk centered 
on that melon, on the resignation 
of the grand old man. 

Again last week the talk rose... 
he would resign at the end of the 
year. With a benignity that was a 
conscious principle with him a gen- 
eration ago, a benignity that is now 
an irritating habit, he put off the 
questioners—no immediate resigna- 
tion—still active. ... 

Some youngsters think him an 
old business fogey, are bored to re- 
hear his aphorisms, wise words they 
learned as their financial A-B-C’s. 
“Consider public opinion,” “frank 
and honest information about cor- 
poration business,” “particular cor- 
diality to stockholders,” “no more 
damning of public or government,” 
“conforming to existent laws,” “co- 
operation rather than competition,” 
“consideration for labor,” “8-hour 
day.” These phrases sound stale 
nowadays. A generation ago they 
were novel, might have continued 
so yet. But Judge Gary who in- 
vented them—something few of the 
younger businessmen know—applied 
them practically to the conduct of 
the U. S. Steel Corp., when in 1901 
he took command as J. P. Morgan 
Sr.’s* direct agent. 

“Moral principles are at the base 
of all permanent business success— 
they go together. In the long run, 
every business question, every pub- 
lic question must be settled by what 
is right and what is wrong,” he 
once declared. These business 
ideas, fantastic in their period, 
he had developed in his small 
town (Wheaton, Ill.) Methodist 
church circles, had kept them 
through his political activities there, 
had used them to build up a law 
practice of $75,000 yearly. Only if 
he were permitted to apply them to 
big business would he accept the 
presidency of the Federal Steel Co., 
which he organized for J. P. Mor- 


*The present John Pierpont Morgan 
was then studying finance in his father’s 
English institutions. He returned to the 
U. S. and became a partner of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. in 1901, the year his father 
created the U. S. Steel Corp. Morgan Sr. 
died in 1913. 





gan Sr. in 1898. “You can select 
the directors, name the executive 
committee, choose your officers and 
fix your salary,” Morgan told him. 

The same situation developed in 
U. S. Steel. One director there 
quickly stopped attending board 
meetings. He believed in Sunday 
schools, but not in turning a _ busi- 
ness into a Sunday school. The 
judge made his directors stop gam- 
bling with $20 gold pieces. Eventu- 
ally he got full co-operation in his 
ideals. 

Mr. Gary almost always gets his 
way. He makes up his mind and 
then applies an exceedingly subtle 
way of argument. He pats his op- 
ponent on the back. As he pats he 
gives a little shove, then another 
little shove. Soon the opponent is 
gently shoved onto Mr. Gary’s own 
premises. The debate is_ settled. 
He deprecates antagonisms. To 
contrary views he agrees with a 
“but” and eventually butts his ex- 
ceptions into the well-patterned de- 
cision he held at the beginning of 
discussion. 

Thus, against many argumenta- 
tive attacks, he has serenely re- 
sisted the distribution of U. S. 
Steel’s $521,863,109 surplus. That 
sum means far more than money 
to Mr. Gary. It is the balance wheel 
to his corporation. It is the keel 
of his ship. It makes U. S. Steel 
Common (since last April definitely 
at 7%) an incomparable symbol of 
security, despite bad years, which 
no business can escape. For the 
the last quarter of 1914 it had only 
$567,359 of profits available for 
dividends which required 12 times 
that sum. The difference came 
from surplus. The next quarter, 
the first of 1915, were almost as 
bad. But dividends were paid. 

He knows the clamor, satisfied it 
a trifle in 1917 by giving 16%% 
dividends. That and the 16% of 
1918 are the farthest he has ever 
deviated from his institutionalized 
5%, now 7%. 

U. S. Steel is not the most profit- 
able of U. S. steel fabricators. Its 
90 millions of 1925 earnings were 
only 4.77% on capitalization. Small- 
er concerns earned greater percent- 
ages—Central Steel (18%), Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube (6.94%), Inter- 
state Iron (8.31%), Ludlum Steel 
(6.19%). < 2) 

U. S. Steel is enormous—250,000 
employes, $442,000,000 payroll — 
plants, railroads, ships. But it 
must be careful. Judge Gary, its 
nurse, its tutor, will see that it is 
careful. 

If he were to resign... 

Wall Street has its candidates— 
Nathan L. Miller, Dwight W. Mor- 
row, James Augustine Farrell. Mr. 
Farrell, president of the Corpora- 
tion since 1911, is the keystone of 
its organization, the pivotal point be- 
tween the executive committee and 
the subsidiaries. He, a great steel- 
maker and foreign trader, could 
scarcely be spared from his duties. 
Mr. Morrow, lawyer and partner of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., is more avail- 
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able. Everyone knows that U. S. 
Steel continues to be an Morgan 
industry. Mr. Morrow is the astute 
friend of presidents (he is almost 
the chum of President Coolidge, 
was his classmate at Amherst; also 
President Wilson trusted him). Mr. 
Miller, the onetime Governor of 
New York, might also slip into the 
Judge’s place, indeed more conveni- 
ently than Mr. Morrow. He, since 
last October, has been the concern’s 
general counsel, a director, and a 
member of the finance committee. 


Again Dillon 


When the elder J. P. Morgan 
created the U. S. Steel Corp., he 
sent blocks of the new stock to his 
clients with a demand for their 
checks forthwith. They complied. 
J. P. Morgan clients do not refuse 
J. P. Morgan offerings. 

Nor do Dillon, Read & Co. cus- 
tomers refuse Clarence Dillon. Like 
the Morgan house, Dillon, Read & 
Co. are bond wholesalers, selling 
large blocks to the retail invest- 
ment houses and banks; but they 
also sell directly to the investor. 

They began last week selling 
bonds of the German United Steel 
Works, the combination of the 
Thyssen, the Phoenix, the Rhein- 
stal and the Deutsch-Luxembourg. 
This grouping ranks in wealth and 
production only below the U. S. 
Steel Corp. 

Two months ago Dillon’s agents 
had integrated the units of the 
German combination to make them 
function as a single concern. The 
refinancing —$60,000,000—he would 
supply as soon as the reorganiza- 
tion documents were perfected. 
Two weeks ago these were so near 
ready that he loaned the Thyssen 
people $5,000,000 for working 
capital. 

This week he was prepared to 
offer the $60,000,000 publicly. But 
the “Big D” banks of Germany— 
the Deutsche, Dresdener, Disconto 
Gesellschaft and Darmstiidter, those 
pre-War drillmasters of German 
industries—wanted a share of the 
issue. German funds have sud- 
denly become available for invest- 
ment, can be had at 2%%. So 
this week he will offer only $30,- 
000,000 of the United Steel Works 
bonds; the German banks, the 
balance, 





Somewhat similarly, last week 
he joined with certain Duteh and 
Swedish banks, as well as U. S. in- 
vestment houses, in selling $25,- 
000,000 of United States of Brazil 
bonds. A month ago he sold $35,- 
000,000 of like ones, has the whole 
$60,000,000 protected by a_ sort 
of first mortgage on Brazil’s con- 
sumption taxes and import duties. 


Cinema 


A dinky little white-haired man 
trotted into the stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corp. last week in Manhattan, 
slapped many a friend on the back, 
invited one and sundry to come and 





N Every Cuime, the world around—and for every pur- 
pose to which sheet metal is adapted—the maximum 
of substantial service and lasting value is secured by using 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


This material assures durability and satisfaction from roofs and sheet 
metal work. Protect your home from fire and weather—and add 
safety to superiority by using Keystone quality sheets and tin plates. 


Well made Steel alloyed with Copper gives a new measure of wear 
and permanence to sheet metal products. Apollo-Keystone Gal- 
vanized Sheets ‘are the highest quality rust-resisting Galvanized 
Sheets obtainable for roofing, gutters, spouting, tanks, and all ex- 
posed sheet metal work. Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates 
are unexcelled for residences and public buildings. Architects, 
builders, and property-owners should insist upon Keystone quality 
for service and economy. Sold by leading metal merchants. Used 
by particular sheet metal workers. Send for our Facts booklet. 
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More Than Double 


SECURITY 


Plus a Surety Company’s 


GUARANTEE 


Gene BONDS give you the op- 


portunity to invest your July funds at 

6%, with the security of first mortgages 
that average less than 43% of the value of 
completed, fee simple properties—a 57% 
margin of safety. 


In addition, payment of principal and interest 
on each mortgage is guaranteed uncondition- 
ally by the Maryland Casualty Company, 
with resources of more than $37,000,000. 
Furthermore, SECURITY BONDS are the 
direct obligation of the Security Bond & 
Mortgage Company. 


Photographic Proof of Safety 
Write today for our booklet, illustrated with 


actual photographs of properties on which the 
loans are made, and giving the amount of each 
loan, term of mortgage, appraisal of land and 
appraisal of building. 


J.A. W. Iglehart & Company 
102 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 
719 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Clarksburg, W.Va. 


Bodell & Company 
120 Broadway, New York City 
35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
10 Weybosset Street, Providence, R.I. 


Harrison, Smith & Company 
1515 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
27 Pine Street, New York City 
Palmer Bond & Mortgage Company 
Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Smith, Hull & Company 
Walker Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


$1,000, $500 and $100 Denominations; 
1 to $-year Maturities 
Tax Refund: Up to § mills in any State 


[ Mail tc any of above Investment Bankers ] 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of i 


your booklet, “Security Bonds.” 
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visit him at his country estate out- 
side of Manhattan. He was Adolph 
Zukor, president of Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky. 

Then the rather small group hur- 
ried through a business transaction. 
They voted themselves a 2% stock 
dividend, voted also to increase 





© Keystone 
ADOLPH ZUKOR 


Slapped many a back 


their common capital stock from 
450,000 shares to an even 1,000,000. 
They ordered officers to sell $20,- 
000,000 of stock at once, so they 
might purchase control of the 
scores of cinema theatres Balaban 
& Katz own or control throughout 
the middle west. Thus they were 
subtly evading the Federal Trade 
Commission’s wish that theatre and 
exhibition interests be separated 
from production and distribution. 
But then, Famous Players-Lasky 
Corp. is a holding company of many 
diverse possessions worth millions. 

Last week too Jesse L. Lasky’s 
original barn studio in Hollywood, 
Calif., was torn down. It gave him 
—a onetime San Francisco news- 
paperman, Alaskan goldhunter, Ha- 
waiian bandsman—his great oppor- 
tunity towards wealth 12 years ago. 


Will Hays consented to remain 
president of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers & Distributors of America 
for another ten years, until 1938. 
His yearly salary, when last an- 
nounced, was $100,000. 





SPORT 








Rowing 


The Navy was favored to repeat 
its victory of last year, but oars- 
men from Washington (average 








height 6 ft. 3 in.) are not to be de- 
nied too long. 

At the three mile bridge at 
Poughkeepsie, 40,000 people ob- 
served that the Huskies were a 
scant length ahead; at three and 
three-quarter miles, Navy whistles 
screamed that the shells were even; 
then the oars of “Rusty” Callow’s 
men pushed. back the Hudson river 
sufficiently to heave one-quarter 
length of the Washington shell 
across the finish line first. After 
the Navy came Syracuse, Penn, Co- 
lumbia, California, Wisconsin, Cor- 
nell, in glittering procession, 


The annual Harvard-Yale crew 
race at New London is generally 
spoken of as a “classic,” a word 
which journalists apply to any 
event which re-occurs for three or 
more years without noticeable al- 
teration. 

Once more the river blossomed 
with gay little boats and with sleek 
grey or white yachts from whose 
decks, between races, came sounds 
of mirth mingled with the tinkling 
of ice; once more gentlemen slept 
three in a bed at the Griswold 
Hotel; once more ladies waved 
little blue or crimson flags and 
asked, “Who won?” They should 
have known that if this race is 
to remain a classic, the classic re- 
sult must not be changed. Yale 
won.* 

For 150 yards, it is true, the 
result was in doubt. The Harvard 
eight, rowing gallantly, furiously, 
sprinted away at the start; then 
Yale put up the beat and in a mo- 
ment open water appeared between 
the shells; at the end of the race 
this open space was as long as two 
and a half shells. Both the Yale 
and Harvard crews broke the up- 
stream record for the course. 


British Open 


Only -two amateurs in history 
have won the British Open Cham- 
pionship: the first, was Harold Hil- 
ton who won it in 1897; the second 
is Robert Tyre Jones. 

It was a bad tournament for the 
British. One .by one they dropped 
behind, Sir Ernest Holderness, Cyril 
Tolley, Robert Scott, Abe Mitchell, 
and the three men within striking 
distance of the winning score were 
Americans—Jones, Hagen, Al Wa- 
trous. From the first tee of the 
course at St. Ann’s they drove off 
to play the last 36 holes, Jones 
paired with Watrous, Hagen follow- 
ing behind. 

Squating beside every green, 
milling through the crowds that 
followed the players, were U. S. 
reporters, looking for drama. They 
were disappointed. The drama in 
any medal tournament is the drama 
of endurance; a man’s opponent 
is the game of golf. If Hagen 
had been playing a match with 
Jones, then niblicks would have 
spurted epigrams, drivers snapped 
dialogue, sparkling marivaudage 


*As it did in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925. 
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would have _ clicked in every 
putt. ... But Jones was not play- 
ing Hagen. He was playing golf. 

It was not the golf that Jones 
set himself to play, the picture 
golf of his qualifying round. It 
was assured, brilliant, dependable— 
not fabulous. Hagen, that master 
of tensions, came along in the 
rear, looking to see what was 
wanted. In the morning he saw 
that Jones wanted two strokes to 
be even with Watrous. At the 
9th hole in the afternoon he still 
wanted them. At the 18th hole, 
the 144th hole of the match, Jones 
had them, and two more beside. 
His final score was 291. Watrous 
had taken 293. And to tie the 
winning score on the last hole 
Hagen wanted a 2. He drove 
and then, with a characteristic ges- 
ture, told the boy to take the flag 
out of the cup. He intended, it ap- 
peared. to sink his approach. The 
ball rushed at the hole, bounced 
from the lip of the cup, finished 
in a bunker, , 

Still in his plus fours, Jones 
thanked the officers of the club 
who let him hold in his hands 
for a moment the cup on whose 
silver sides his name will be in- 
scribed. Then he caught a mid- 
night train for Southampton, 
boarded the Aquitania. 

In Atlanta, 100 frenzied towns- 
men chartered a special train to 
go to meet him in Manhattan and 
bring him home. 


Said Walter Hagen to London 
reporters: “When people ask me 
why it is Britishers get licked at 
golf, I’ve only got one answer... . 
They’re too gosh-darned lazy. . . 

“Never mind about the sports- 
man stuff. That follows if one 
is a good golfer. 

“Now, I don’t believe we Ameri- 
cans will come over here for the 
championships for a few years. 
What’s the good if all we are 
going to do is beat one another .. .” 


At Wimbledon 


The Queen of England waited 
beside Court No. 1. Her shapely 
hands were folded in her lap, her 
pale eyes looked politely down at 
the green square of turf whereon 
the person she awaited would 
shortly appear. “Shortly,” officials 
assured her, bending anxiously over 
the back of the Royal Box; 
“4 Vinstant,” said agitated Jean 
Borotra, hurrying up to explain. 
The Queen waited, the crowd wait- 
ed, the green square of turf waited 
—but Suzanne Lenglen did _ not 
come. 

An hour later, when her match 
with Mrs. O. J. Dewhurst, a sec- 
ond-rank English player, had been 
definitely postponed, she drove up 
in an open Rolls Royce, sent her 
apologies to the Queen. She had 
not felt like playing, she _ said. 
Then, amid lusty English boos, she 
drove off. Said the London Daily 
News: “By being indisposed, Mlle. 
Lenglen has created a bigger sen- 
sation than if Poincaré had pub- 
licly embraced Caillaux.” 

Next day, paired with little Mlle. 


JULY FUNDS~-6% 


Real Estate Bonds secured by Guaranteed 
First Mortgages. .. . For the deposit and trust 
funds of banks, surplus and reserve funds of 
corporations, investment funds of individuals. 


OR your July funds Tue Batrimore Trust Company offers and recom- 
mends several new issues of Real Estate Bonds which pay 6% and give 
you the degree of safety that banks require for their deposit and trust funds. 


Bonds of earlier issues, conforming strictly to the same standards, are owned 
by more than 300 National Banks, State Banks and Savings Banks, which 
bought them after careful investigation by their investment committees. 


Tue Bartimore Trust Company, which is one of America’s big banks, es- 
tablishes the standards to which each issue of these bonds must conform. The 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, with resources of $48,000,000, 
guarantees the first mortgages as to principal and interest. The New York 
Title and Mortgage Company, with resources of $36,000,000, guarantees the 
titles. 


Denominatio.s are $500 and $1,000; maturities are two years to ten years; 
any State tax up to 4% mills is refunded. Write to the Main Office of THE 
Ba.timore Trust Company, 25 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., for 


booklet No. 21 


Orders may be sent to any of the following banks or banking houses: 


Baltimore Company, Inc........... New York, N.Y. McLaughlin, MacAfee & Co..... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore Trust Company........ Baltimore, Md. Nicol-Ford & Co., Inc................ Detroit, Mich. 
Owen Daly & Company ........... Baltimore, Md. Poe & Davies.......... . Baltimore, Md. 












J. C. Dann & Company .............06 Buffalo, N.Y. Prudential Company...........cccc000000 Chicago, Ill. 


Empire Trust Company... .St. Joseph, Mo. Richardson & Clark....... ...Providence, R.I. 
Ferris & Hardgrove..Spokane, Portland, Seattle Charles D. Sager . : -Washington, D.C. 
Industrial Bank .................Grand Rapids, Mich. Second National Bank................Saginaw, Mich. 
BS Wee III... cncnsccncensanccsobosmverepenee Warren, Pa. Union Bond & Mortgage Co........ Davenport, Ia. 
Elliott Magraw & Co......00000+-.St. Paul, Minn. Ward, Sterne & Co...........cs000 Birmingham, Ala. 


Dealer inquiries invited 
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Didi Vlasto, she played three list- France, beat Vincent Richards in 


less sets against Mary K. Browne five sets, just as he did in Paris 
and Elizabeth Ryan, won the first, three weeks ago, adding new force 
lost the next two and the match. to the provhesy that France will 
She showed small interest in the win the Davis cup this year. No- 
game or its result. Fearless Whigs body cared. They wanted to see 


oe abode 4 “ee Mlle. Lenglen, actually applauded 
— sat ae ge Rene — her when she strolled off the court 
not be laking—she might really with Borotra after having defeated 
have something the matter. In the a young Englishman and his lady. 


singles, Molla Mallory beat Joan Borotra told the press that rheu- 


Fry of England, Mlle. H. Conto- matism in Mlle. Lenglen’s neck 
slavos of France beat Mrs. Marion and shoulders kept her from sleep- 
Jessup, and Mlle. Lenglen, after | ing. “She is very ill ... she cries 
displaying a physician’s certificate all the time ... her mother can- 
that forbade her to take part in not pacify her... .” Miss Ryan, 
any vigorous match, beat the un- | too, fell ill, cancelled her matches. 
known Mrs. Dewhurst, 6-2, 6-3. Nobody suggested that her illness 

Few watched the men’s matches. was fantasy, for her temperature 
Leaping, smashing,  ricocheting was only 101. Mlle. Lenglen’s was 
Henri Cochet, new champion of 102. 
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uxurious 
Beautiful 


And all of these qualities preserved 
indefinitely by the permanence of 
two-fire vitreous china and mechani- 
cal excellence of fittings. 


SI-WEL- CLO 
is the ultimate in sanitary appoint- 
ments, and an achievement in quiet 


operation. See it at your plumber’s 
before building or remodeling. 


The 
Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 











INSTITUTIONAL 
FINANCING 


is broadly discussed in 


THE CHART BOOK 


a new publication describing the 
most efficient methods of raising 
money for denominational, educa- 
tional and other publicly supported 
institutions. 















It will be sent on request 
without obligation 


THE Hewitt CoMPANY 
TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 






Eat Much Salt? 


Then by all means read this book. 
BLOOD PRESSURE—HIGH AND LOW 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M. D. 

Giving the causes (Salt is only one) of this serious 
condition, its effects, approved methods of prevention 

and curative measures. 


All stores, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.58. 
Allen Ross & Co., 1133-T Broadway, N. Y. C. 











MILESTONES 








Engaged. Marion Angell, daugh- 


ter of Yale President James 
Rowland Angell; to William Rock- 
efeller McAlpin, of Morristown, 


N. J., grandson of Colonel B. B. 
McAlpin and grandnephew of John 
D. Rockefeller. 


. . 


Engaged. Marcia Ann Gavit, Al- 
bany heiress of Anthony N. Brady; 
niece of John Palmer Gavit, famed 
writer of journalistic articles on 
education; to Charles Hervey 
Jackson Jr., grandnephew of one- 
time U. S. President Chester A. 
Arthur. Both now live in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., where Miss Gavit 
is a_ schoolgirl. 


Engaged. Henry Gibson Brock, 
40, freshly pardoned from _ the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss Margaret Burgwin, 
Pittsburgh heiress, fresh from 
Dobbs Ferry School (N.,Y.). The 
romance was carried through prison 
days. 


Married. Darwin P. Kingsley 
Jr., son of the potent president of 
the New York Life Insurance Co.; 
to Miss Heywood Mason Butler, of 
Rumson, N. J. 


Married For the fourth time, 
Mae Murray, film actress, alleged- 
ly 33, to David Bivaini, 27, native 
of the Georgian Republic. 


Married. Elizabeth White, 35, 
daughter of Judge John J. White, 
president of the Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel Co. in Atlantic City, 
to Dr. Daniel J. McCarthy, 51, 
neurologist and alienist. The bride 
presented 700 hotel employes with 
$10 gold pieces, dined them. 


Married. Ermino Spalla, onetime 
heavyweight boxing champion of 
Europe, to Senorita Esmeralda 
Ascoli; at Rome, amid a crowd of 
enthusiasts. 


Married. Attilio Teruzzi, Under 
Secretary of State for Internal 
Affairs in the Mussolini Cabinet, 
to Lillian Lorma, U. S._ singer. 
Il Duce presented the bride with 
a rich jewel case; Conductor “Tito” 
Serafin, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
gave her 150 pieces of Venetian 
glass. 


Married. Rev. Daniel Bliss, son 
of the late Dr. Howard Bliss, 
President of the American Univer- 
sity at Beirut, Syria, and John 
Albert Wilson, both instructors at 
the University of Beirut; respec- 
tively but simultaneously to the two 


daughters of Rev. Frederick T. 
Rouse of Worcester, Mass. Wini- 
fred Rouse was principal of a 





preparatory school at Beirut. Mary 
Rouse was a medical researcher at 
the University of Beirut. 


. . . 


Sued for Divorce. Harry C. 
(“Bud”) Fisher, cartoonist, by the 
onetime Comtesse Aedita de Beau- 
mont of Paris, who married him on 
the Leviathan last October. 


Divorced. Frieda Hempel, famed 
opera singer, from William D. 
Kahn, Manhattan patent broker, in 
Paris. 


Died. Dr. John Howland, 53, 
head pediatrician of Johns Hop- 
kins; at London, following opera- 
tion. 


. . 


Died. Sir Philip Burne-Jones, 
64, English painter, son of an even 
greater painter, Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, cousin of Rudyard Kipling; 
at London, in a nursing home. 


Died. Cleveland H. Dodge, 66, 
President of the National Y. M.C.A., 
philanthropist and financier; at his 
home in Riverdale, N. Y.; of pneu- 
monia. 

A classmate of Woodrow Wilson 
at Princeton, he remained one of 
the few close friends of the War 
President until the end. He was 
executive head of the United War 
Work and Red Cross campaigns, 
and a leader in educational and re- 
lief work in the Near East. 


Died. Charles E. Fuller, 77, sec- 
ond oldest member of the House of 
Representatives; at Rochester 
[Mayo], Minn., of cancer. 

Representative Stedman (N. C.), 
85, is the oldest member of the 
House, and Representative Cooper 
(Wis.) has served the longest (16 
sessions). But  boosterous news 
gatherers at Belvidere, Ill., home 
of Representative Fuller, persuaded 
the Associated Press to say that 
he was the oldest member. 


QUIZ 


Read TIME from cover to cover, 
omitting pages 30 and 31. Return 
to these pages, quiz yourself. He 
who correctly answers 20 of more 
of the questions, does well. 











1) For what affront, quite com- 
prehensible to Frenchmen, did one 
Berthelin skewer one Davillard? 
(P. 13.) 


2) Why are “old men’s revolu- 


FORGET YOUR WORK 
RETURN TO IT WITH VIGOR 


Build up your nerve power in the sun by the sea. 


Like a sea voyage with none of its discomforts. 


Address: Tavern-on-the-Moors 
Sconset, Nantucket Island, Massachusetts. 
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tions” 
Spain? (P. 


8) What opened 
Pratt’s old tobacco barn”? 


“in George 
(P. 10.) 


4) Where was the _ statement 
made: “Uncle Sam would never 
let the Bolshevist twist his tail’? 
(P. 11.) 


5) What American ‘poet demanded 
and secured emeralds for his golden 
laurel crown? (P. 13.) 


6) What American cabinet was 
overthrown last week by one ballot? 
@. 135 


7) Who is the hero of a Hutchin- 
son, Kan., wheatfield? (P. 10.) 


8) What language does the Presi- 
dent desire his son to study? (P. 5.) 


9) What great man was said to 
have got his start by inserting a 
classified ad? (P. 22.) 


10) What composer did Wagner 
say only Germans love? (P. 18.) 


11) What town do the French 
bombard almost nightly? (P. 13.) 


12) Why was Sing Sing crammed 
like a sea-side hotel? (P. 8.) 


13) For how many weeks has the 
garment-workers’ strike gone on at 
Passaic, N. J.? (P. 7.) 


14) Who once became a premier 
when an airplane killed his rival? 
.. 12:) 


15) What dollar was “undoubted- 
ly the daddy of them all?” (P. 2.) 


16) What was suggested to lure 
sporting young peers into the House 
of Lords? (P. 11.) 

17) Whose _ scientific dream 
dwarfs Jules Verne? (P. 20.) 


18) How old is the Chairman of 
the U. S. Steel Corp.? (P. 26.) 


19) Who — a deenteniahe high 
and dry on his lawn? (P. 13.) 


20) What invitation gave Phidias 
a good excuse to leave Athens? 
(P. 17.) 


21) Where was a bond salesman 
nominated for Congress? (P. 10.) 


22) Who said, “Mauve is just 
pink trying to be purple”? (P.31.) 


23) What “disinterred casket sank 
to its disordered bed”? (P. 8.) 


24) When Dr. McGovern walked 
on blazing coals, what saved his 
feet? (P. 25 


25) Approximately how much 
have dry propagandists “invested” 
in Prohibition? (P. 9.) 


especially practicable in - 
14.) 
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NON-FICTION 


Resurrection 


Having elected to resurrect the 
people who saw the last century 
out,* Author Beer found that Paint- 
er Whistler had cracked out a 
title for him. “Mauve?” Whistler 
had mused. “Mauve is just pink 
trying to be purple.” 

“All summer long,” the first 
chapter proceeds, “Bronson  Al- 
cott paced through Concord’s pla- 
cid loveliness, being Bronson Al- 
cott still, still ready to let flow 
the wondrous volume of his stored 
inanity on any victim. . . . Louisa 
May Alcott was famous. Her bones 
ached; her voice had become hoarse 
and coarse. . . She must nurse 
her mother and pay Pa’s debts... . 
Alcott went beaming and rosy in 
the very best broadcloth and linen 
to lecture on Duty, Idealism and 
Emerson. . . . Duty’s child was 
hard at work, writing ‘moral pap 
for the young’ in her own phrase, 
and paralysing a thumb by making 
three copies of a serial at once. 
. . . Notices mentioned that Louisa 
May Alcott was a type of the na- 
tion’s _ sand enlightened woman- 
hood. . 

Orators caught up the phrase. 
From the World’s Fair, the stage, 
current literature, the mouths of 
suffragettes, Author Beer sweeps 
together damaging evidence of the 
rise of the U. S. “Titaness,” who 
now “drifts toward middle age with- 
out valour, charm or honor,” after 
inventing “cheap cruelty and low 
social pressures.” 

A chapter called “Wasted Land” 
goes back to the last appearance of 
the Midwest’s last purple people, 
the Dalton boys of Coffeyville, 
Kan.... “A tall, harshly beautiful 
young man” (W. J. Bryan) comes 
out of Nebraska to be the Silver 
Knight; pallid Altgeld governs 
Illinois; Andrew Carnegie’s detec- 


tives shoot strikers at Home- 
stead, Pa.; solid Mark Hanna 
quietly bosses Cleveland; Coxey’s 


army marches. “California 
fruits and heiresses appeared sea- 
sonably in New York and were 
absorbed,” but Frank Norris and 
Ambrose Bierce are supplied by the 
same place. 

There is a chapter called “De- 
pravity,” in which Edgar Saltus 
hears someone mention Christian- 
ity and asks, “Has it appeared in 
America?” Saltus also called Amer- 
ica the hypocrite of nations. 
Anthony Comstock has only begun 
to be interesting; about 1895 he 
attacks dealers exhibiting boys’ 
elastic breech clouts in their store. 

; Explorer Paul Du Chaillu 
topples backwards down the Bre- 


voort steps upon hearing of a 
respectable actress. . . . Oscar 
Wilde, an “ugly lounger with a 


mouth full of decayed teeth and 
cheap rings on his hands,” is read 
feverishly in the colleges but talks 


*THE MAUVE 
Knopf ($3). 


DecapeE—Thomas_ Beer— 
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Convenient Funds 
For Travelers 


ABA 333. Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 
Buy them at your local bank 


The Agent for the Member Banks 
for the payment of all American 
BANKERS Association Travelers’ 


Cheques is 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


Sir Galahad said: — 
‘“‘My strength is as the 
strength of ten, because 
my heart is pure.”’ 


A word in TIME has the 
strength of ten. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 





Brain-Feast 


— it, berries, tomatoes, UNDER PROPER 

SONDITIONS. —dissolve tumors, blood clots, lime in joints 
[enabling use ‘of of limbs} eliminate catarrhal matter from 
nose, ears, tonsils, bronchials, ete. ae Done See re- 
rint. “Dental Digest’’. PREGNANCY. penn pa 
ess, Eat nerve or muscle food T TO SUIT OCCUPATION pre- 
vent undue retention of WASTE in blood (basis all disease], 


Educational Booklet 10c. BRINKLER SCHOOL OF 
EATING, Dept64-C 131 West 72nd St., New York. 
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ANGMAN'SS 
OUSE- 


The glorious and 
poke romance by 


Donn Byrne 


8 illustrations, ete 


LITERARY $141,290 








PRIZES OF 


Offered for everything from definitions to novels were 
reported in Tue Writer (monthly magazine for au- 
thors), during the first six months of 1926, with rules 
and regul ations of each contest. Many other features 
for writers include technical articles on poetry, story 
analyses, etc. Clip this advertisement and send to 
Tue Writer, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. for 
free sample copy. B 


IF YOU HAVE A 


i! 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “‘Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 


than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to do to get YOUR COPY Is to clip out this advertbe 
mont, pin it to pour cegulas business letterhead, and mail i! to the 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Effects Revolutionary 
lhan¢es in Public Refuse 
m Collection 


Sanitary, entirely enclosed body. Automatic 
loading and distribution Cuts collection costs in 
half. Pays for itself the first year. Why shouldn’t 
your city have it? Details on request. 


Atia Corporation. Dept. C. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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N. ELA. 
THOMAS BEER 


“Connoisseur of absurdities” 


host” of scientists and critics; one 
on U. S. magazines of the day— 
mostly phrases they would or would 
not print; and “Figures of Earth,” 
featuring Richard Harding Davis, 
young William Allen White, burly 
Governor Roosevelt, Nigromancer 
Rudyard Kipling and a number of 
others that happen into Author 
Beer’s mind. It grows rather dis- 
connected and epigrammatic, like 
the recital of a winter’s scandal by 
some shrewd old dowager with a 
needle-point tongue and fabulous 
memory. A great many people that 
are neither visibly here nor prom- 
inently there become vividlv inter- 
esting through sheer garrulity and 
tart irony. One figure is made to 
loom. “a cold, ponderous groper,” 
first social analyst and last liber- 
tarian, Professor William Graham 
[“Billy”] Sumner of Yale. An- 
other is paled and diminished—R. 
L. Stevenson with an “ample, light 
intelligence” and “the theatrical 
manners of decayed Calvinism.” 

The Significance of such writing 
is about that of a salt gargle. It 
would make you sick if you swal- 
lowed it but small. doses sharpen 
the taste, cleanse the palate of sen- 
timental adhesions. Certain other 
social historians should read Mr. 
Beer carefully, especially Mr. Don 
Seitz whose job on the years 1870- 
80* is a miserable, lazy waste of 
good material. 

The Author. Thomas Beer was 
born in Iowa only a year prior to 
the decade that was later to fas- 
cinate him. He brings to his task 
of recreation an astonishing clarity 
of presentation, indefatigable schol- 
arship, rare detachment. His meat 
and drink are “that special kind of 
unconscious cynicism” which was so 
much more prevalent 30 years ago 
than is commonly supposed and 
which anticipated and evoked the 
mass “revolt” of today. He is, in 
short, “a connoisseur of absurdi- 


*THe Dreaprun Decape—Don ©. Seitz— 
Bobbs-Merrill ($3.50). 


ties.” Yale taught him letters; 
Columbia, law. Before this he has 
published an able life of Novelist 
Stephen Crane, two novels (The 
Fair Rewards, Sandoval) and many 
a short story. A bachelor, he lives 
at Yonkers, N. Y. 


FICTION 
Neighborhood Metaphysics 


Miss TIVERTON GOES OUT— 
Anonymous—Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50). 
Juliet, the  Alice-in-Wonderland 
member of a parvenu family, blun- 
ders through subtle tragedies until 
the omnipresent influence of next- 
door Miss Tiverton, the “real 
thing” personified, aids her sensi- 
tiveness to give her that sense of 
personal reality which is salvation. 
The flowering of Juliet is accom- 
panied by intimate, memorable por- 
traits: Angela, drifting through 
life in search of something upon 
which to “settle”; Leslie, reminis- 
cent of “a whipped puppy and a 
grocer’s assistant in his Sunday 


best”; Juliet’s father who uses 
“men’s words” and hates Miss 
Tiverton, who has never called. 


The anonymous author is presum- 
ably a charming sensitive lady 
with no nonsense about her. She 


understands neighborhood meta- 
physics. 
Rowdy 

CounT BruGA—Ben Hecht— 
Bont & Liveright ($2). Author 


Hecht is a rowdy. Often he is also 
a wit; sometimes, a_ philosopher. 
He has lavished all three talents 
on this latest volume, and if you 
cannot stand rowdies, do not read 
it. If you can stand them, you are 
certain to double up now and 
again over the libidinous antics of 
Jules Ganz, alias the “Count” (for 
whom, it is said, Author Hecht’s 
friend and playmate, Poet Max- 
well Bodenheim, furnished a vague 
original). 

Count Bruga’s tragedy is ex- 
periencing crises of incontinence in 
public or crowded places. Now it 


is at an occult buffet supper—after 
stuffing his poet’s paunch with 
other people’s helpings, he ad- 


dresses his advances to his host- 
ess, an elderly madam. He lands 
in the street. ... Again, his pa- 
tron tenders him a banquet. He 
refuses to join in the consumption 
of bourgeois food and makes his 
repast on wine from the highboy. 
His ejection follows a violent attack 
of temperament during which bot- 
tles crash on servants’ skulls and 
the refectory is strewn with pul- 
verized objets d'art. 





The 
department 


facilities of TiMeE’s book 
are at its readers’ 
disposal. To order the _ above, 
or any other books, inclose a 
check or cash to the Book 
Editor, making plain to whom you 
wish your purchases sent. 





Tua Penton Press Co., CLEVELAND 
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. not hard to be truthful . . 


It is not hard for the news: 
dealer to be truthful. 


Up walks one American and 
asks for the biggest nickel’s worth. 
Up walk several million Ameri- 
cans —all kinds, all sizes — all 
seeking the mammoth nickel’s 
worth. 


Newsdealer need not hesitate. 
He hands out the Post.* Read- 
ing American need not hesitate— 
he gets more than he pays for. 
If he doesn’t read everything, he 
still does not lose. 














Different 


There are people (some among 
those millions of Americans, some 
not) who are looking for some- 
thing different—not necessarily 
bigger—nor better—but different. 
Specifically they are men and 
women whose moments are pre- 
cious as dollars, and who have a 
passion for understanding. 


To the eyes of these, TIME 
much resembles the late Abou 
Ben Adhem. TIME’s name leads 








Saturday Evening Post, published ip Philadelphia 
Founded by Benjamin Franklin, found by Cyrus 
Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis. 

























all the rest. TIME costs the 
readers more per word than any 
other publication. But that 
doesn’t deter them. Because 
TIME sells a brand of words no 
other publication supplies. 


TIME is different from any- 
thing under the sun. It is the 
only newsmagazine. Ic is a week- 
by-week narrative of the world, 
colorful, concise, complete. _ It is 
not a digest of opinion, not a 
journal of views. 
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High Pay 

And so readers pay hight for 
TIME’s saying so much, so well, 
with so little. The price is $5.00 
a year, without any premium 
inducement. Or it is 15¢ per issue 
with a content that would just 
fit four full newspaper pages. 


Because TIME offers no bar- 
gain in editorial words, obviously, 
conversely, its space is a top-notch 
bargain for advertisers. 
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TIME has always been a publication that 
readers want to be sure of getting each 
week — hence such a high percentage of 
regular subscribers. Today, of more than 


100,000 on the circulation lists, more 
than 93% are mail subscribers, less than 
7% news-stand sales. 















tOriginal Subscriber Melmore, New York: “As 


long as I can find the price I will be a subscriber.” 
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Your Car- 
Born of Fire 


Lakes of steel, fifteen times hotter 
than boiling water, are flaming with 
sun-like brilliance in Timken ele¢tric 
furnaces. You dare to look only through 
deep blue goggles. You see in process 
the world’s largest output of electric 
steel. You see the making of the metal 
that makes Timken-equipped cars 
and trucks more economical, more 
capable, more enduring. 


Only the famous Timken ‘daylight 
steel mill’’ produces Timken Bearing 
steel. It assures you of finest material, 


right where the motion comes, in 
transmissions, differentials, pinions, 
worm drives, rear wheels, front wheels, 
steering pivots, and fans. 


Timken steel, together with Timken 
Tapered design and Timken positively 
aligned rolls, provides highest working 
capacity without excess bulk. No 
complication or compromise is required 

to care for “thrust’’—sidewise forces. 
Therefore Timken-equipped cars arey,, 
also better in design; more simple, and= 7 $ 
more accessible. 


All the Timken advantages can beZo{ 
Flames of fantastic shape and yours, for they are built into 90.5% of all” =¢ 


variegated hue are seen through : ° ° - 2o 
shy bier: neatiles ehich jee makes of motor vehicles in Americas o 
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